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OLIVER CROMWELL. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

In organization, Oliver Cromwell was a most 
remarkable man, his temperaments being a com- 
bination of susceptibility and power, imparting a 
depth and strength of emotion which is rarely found 
surpassed in persons of the keenest sensitiveness 
and susceptibility. He had also the elements of 
hardihood, strength, and iron endurance. His chest 
was capacious, his frame muscular, his face bony 
and heavy, and his brain very large. Though 
his brain was largely developed in the base, im- 
parting courage, efficiency, and power, in con- 
junction with strong perceptive intellect and 
great social feeling, it was also high and expand- 
ed in the front and top, indicating high moral 
and religious feeling, a masterly intellect, and 
great dignity, determination, and grasp of char- 
acter. He had the fortitude of a soldier, and the 
pride, dignity, and aspiration requisite to fire him 
to great deeds. He had « sufficient amount of 
Cautiousness to guard himself against stratagem, 
and to provide for his own safety, and to plan for 
the success of his cause. 

His Benevolence and his love of home, joined 
to large Conscientiousness, made him a true pa- 





triot. That he possessed the enthusi- 
asm necessary to a general and lead- 
er, there can be no doubt; and when 
we look at the expansion of his head 
in the region of Hope, Veneration, 
Spirituality, and Ideality, we see the 
foundation of his famous remark, 
“Trust in God, and keep your powder 
dry.” This shows his strong religious 
emotion, and the tendency to imbue 
his followers with the same spirit, in 
conjunction with the self-trust which 
large Firmness, Combativeness, Hope, 
and Destructiveness give. While he 
felt strong enough to conquer his 
enemies by his own power, he never- Z 
theless recognized the Governor of the Z 
Universe as his supporter and protect- 
or, and as being disposed to aid those Z> 
who trust in Him, and are in the right. 
His Language appears to have been 
strongly marked, and his perceptive 
intellect specially prominent. His 
Order and Calculation were large, 
together with Constructiveness, which 
gave him a mechanical, methodical, 
and mathematical mind, so that he 
could engineer large affairs, yet com- 
prehend all the combinations and 
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minute details incident tothem. He 


had the qualities necessary for a scholar and | 


reasoner, and also the requisite faculties for the 
merchant, the business man, or the engineer ; but 
as a leader.and governor of men, with power to 
sway them in harmony with his will, his equal has 
seldom been seen 

Such an intellectual lobe of brain has been 
rare in the world’s history. Sych warmth of 
feeling, joined to such strength of constitution, 
energy of character, will, and scope of mind, 
would make a great man in any age or country. 
It is rarely the case that such an organization 
shows perfect harmony in all respects; and those 
who strike such heavy blows as he did, make sad 
work if they strike wrong; but all their well- 





directed efforts tell for good on ages, and immor- 
talize their author. Cromwell doubtless had 
faults of character, and made some mistakes, but 
the sumof his deyelopments, as well as the scope 
of his actions, show that his motives were good, 
and that he aimed for the improvement and hap- 
piness of mankind. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 
BY B. M. JOHNSON. 

The history of the struggle which resulted in 
the wresting of a scepter from the hands of Charles 
L, and substituting a scaffold in exchange for s 
throne, constitute the most important and inter- 
esting portion of English annals. The cause of 
this momentous strife between the parliament 
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and the king; the character of each of the great 
parties ; and the personages engaged in this august 
drama ; as well as the political and religious prin- 
ciples to be gained by victory or lost by defeat ; 
and its ending in the overthrow of Charles, and 
the transfer of the government from the hands of 
a corrupt monarch, and placing it under the con- 
trol of the parliament, and that noble defender of 
human jiberty—Oliver Cromwell—all combine to 
render that fearful controversy paramount in its 
interest to those who have shaken off the shackles 
of bondage, and are now enjoying the blessings of 
freedom. 

The principles involved in this struggle, be- 
tween the king and his subjects ; between bigotry 
and the rights of conscience and independence of 
thought, were those on which hang the ha; piness 
of every people, and without which the existence 
of free government and pure religion is a thing 
altogether ideal, and never to be realized. For 
the defense and supremacy of these principles, 
and for the overthrow of a capricious, unworthy, 
and corrupt monarch, a constellation of minds 
was summoned forth, such as England has sel- 
dom beheld. For this cause were combined the 
piety of Owen and Baxter, and the impetuosity 
of a Blake ; the consummate learning of Selden, 
and the unwavering courage of »"airfax ; the over- 
powering energy of Oromwell, the wisdom of Coke, 
and the inflexible patriotism of Hampden; while 
the poetic geniug@f a Milton was arrayed on the 
side of the parlinl apd at him to write 
in defense of hyinhn liberty, the law, and the con- 
stitution in a style seemingly inspired. 

Although the setors im this great drama were 
a nation, and thé scene an empire, yet a few of 
the most leading spirits have been culled from the 
conglomerate mass, apd have been made to suffer 
from the mutilating Handof envy, or been elevated 
by false eulogy to a position greatly superior to 
that occupied by any of the merely social ben- 
efactors of mankind. But there is one individual, 
aside from the rest, who has had the misfortune 
to be “ y calumniated.” “On the 
head of Oliver Cromwell,” says Gaden, ‘ the vials 
of wrath have all been emptied, and at his fame 
the shafts of defamation been leveled.” Historians 
have hurled their scathing anathemas against his 
character ; blinded by vindictive prejudice, they 
have deseribed his life as the perfection of all 
that was unamiable and unjust, and his death as 
the necessary result and fit end of such @ life. 

That party writers should decry his name and 
disparage his character is not to be wondered at ; 
and that those he defeated, and by his influence ban- 
ished from high offices of state, should, in turn, 
become his friends, is not to be expected. When 
great party leaders are defeated by their opponents 
they are slow to forgive the injustice which they 
happen to discover in the conduct of the success- 
ful candidates. This is as we should expect, from 

the failings of human nature. 

The character of Oliver Cromwell is discover- 
able to us from one source only. Like that of 
many distinguished men, it has but one key by 
which it can be unlocked ; and that key is furnish- 
ed us by his speeches and his actions. These con- 
stitute the pure essence of the man, and by these 
alone can we form a true estimate of his charac- 
ter. But since his life was, in a great degree, 
modified by the revolution, in order to view him 
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aright it will be necessaty to make a brief survey 
of the gauses of this memorable contest, 

Previous to the. time of Cromwell the throne 
had been occupied by mere monsters in the form 
ofmen. Trueit is that Queen Bess, as her people 
lovingly styled her, was more mild toward her 
subjects ; but her successor, James I., was as 
destitute of all the qualities that give to man his 
true dignity and greatness as any monarch then 
reigning in Europe. He was tyrannical to those 
who were independent enough to assert their 
rights, and yet so great a coward that he did not 
dare confirm his usurpation. He was pedantic, 
impolitic, and faithless. While he believed him- 
self the possessor of all the qualities which Heaven 
could bestow to fit him for 4 ruler, he was con- 
sidered in the eyes of his subjects, what he has 
been styled by a historian, “ the meanest prince 
that ever sat on a British throne.” 

It was from the hands of such a sovereign that 
Charles I. received the scepter. James had paved 
the way, by discountenancing the laws, and by his 
tyrannic rule, for a rebellion of his subjects; and 
by his death only was he saved from gathering 
the fruits of his own folly. We would suppose 
that Charles, having witnessed the growing dis- 
content of the nation, instead of following in the 
footsteps of his predecessor, would have chosen a 
different policy and ruled with a milder hand. 
But such was not the case. If possible, he wielded 
his power with more tyranny than James had done. 
His actions were characterized by the same aggres- 
sions, and his promises made worthless by the 
same perfidy. 

Were we to follow up his history we might show 
that he levied taxes in the very teeth of the law; 
that he created and displaced the judges until 
the laws were made to speak the very language of 
injustice and oppression ; that he leveled the 
artillery of the church against the Puritans until 
they were forced to rebel or were driven into exile ; 
that he dissolved parliament after parliament be- 
eause they would not render their decisions in ac- 
cordance with his whimsical notions ; and that he 
so often proved recreant to his word, that it passed 
into a byword and asong. This is the character 
of the history of that semblance of a king—the 
tool of his corrupt ministry—and it was against 
such insufferable oppression and such an iron rule 
that €romwell, at his country’s call, unsheathed 
his sword. 

For thus resisting the tyranny of his sovereign 
he has been styled a traitor. If he did not reflect 
the popular will, then he certainly was a traitor ; 
but if we can show that he was sustained by the 
people, then in fighting against his king, Crom- 
well was a true patriot. 

That the parliament was the people’s stronghold, 
the defense of the law, and the bulwark of the 
constitution, perhaps will not be denied ; and that 
Cromwell fought on the side of the parliament 
gan not be gainsayed. Then, we say, the only point 

to be determined is, was the parliament right in 
rebelling against the king ? 

The object of government is to secure the peace, 
happiness, and prosperity of the governed; and 
when it fails to do this it is but a faree. If we 
do not uphold this rebellion of the parliament, 
how can we justify our own national struggle, in 
which the events that gave it birth were but as 
the “ grievances of children” in comparison with 
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the aggressions of Charles I. In speaking of these 
aggressions, Godwin says that ‘ Charles trampled 
upon the liberties and outraged the consciences 
of his subjects.” If the arraying of one’s self 
upon theside of justice, the law, and the constitu- 
tion is a traitorous act, then we admit at once 
that our hero—Oliver Cromwell—was a traitor. 

But we may be told that it was mainly through 
the influence of Cromwell that Charles was be- 
headed. In reply to’this.we say that the assertion 
has never been proved, but is merely one of those 
gratuitous charges which historians, by libeling 
his character, have endeavored to cast a stigma 
upon his future memory. Again, the opinion may 
be advanced that the death of Charles was not 
necessary to the security and peace of the nation, 

This we deny. Had he been imprisoned, some 
one of the contending factions might have restored 
to him his scepter ; and had he been exiled from 
the land, he might have returned. In either case, 
war with its manifold horrors would have visited 
the nation, and the representatives of religious 
equality and the lovers of liberty would have re- 
ceived no quarter. What, then, must be done? 
Charles had been arrested as a “ tyrant and a 
traitor to the liberties of England,” and the penalty 
ofthe lawwasdeath. Hence, to relieve the nation 
of one of the miost corrupt and inhuman rulers 
that ever tyrannized over a people, there was no 
alternative but the axe and block, and Charles was 
made acquainted with their power. 

The reins of government then passed into the 
hands of Cromwell ; and for this assumption, or 
rather reception of them, he has been called a 
usurper. Now, in discussing this point, we must 
regard the influences of the age and the condition 
and prospects of the English nation. We must not 
judge of Cromwell by our own times, but con- 
sider what was his duty, or what would have been 
our policy, had we lived in that age. 

England was not prepared to break asunder 
the shackles of a monarchy and establish a free 
government. Her people knew not the meaning 
of liberty; the age was not ripe for a democracy. 
Cromwell saw this. It was evident that a master 
hand should govern the helm and guide the ship 
of state lest it be wrecked upon the shoals and 
sandbars of the contending factions. A statesman 
was needed at the head of the government ; Crom- 
well was at hand; and the ‘ woolly seat” bade 
him welcome. And although “ England curses 
his name and hates his memory,” yet she is in- 
debted to him more than to any other ruler for 
the elements of greatness which raise her above 
the other powers of Europe. Under his govern- 
ment England grew in power and cultivated the 
arts ; trade flourished ; and peace, with her golden 
robe and horn of plenty, was once more restored 
to the nation. 

But in the humbler walks of life Cromwell was 
no less praiseworthy. He is said to have been an 
affectionate and dutifal son; an amiable and 
worthy husband, and a faithful, prudent, and gen- 
erous father. He discountemanced all vice, re- 
warded integrity and virtue, and encouraged 
learning. He was charitable to the poor, and the 
shield of oppressed Protestantism throughout Eu- 
rope. He patronized the talented ; encouraged 
universities ; endowed a college at Durham, and 
educated the youth. Hume says “ he possessed 
dignity without ostentation, and his general be- 
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havior was such as might befit the greatest mon- 
arch. 

However, to clainf that the conduct of Cromwell 
was without error, or that his life might not have 
been better, would but be denying that he was a 
man. But we may claim for him “ purity of in- 
tention and vast susceptibilities,” and this we think 
is no more than justice requires. And in the 
words of Dryden we conclude this brief survey of 
the character of our hero—Oliver Cromwell—than 
whom there is no other man who figures more con- 
spicuously in English history. Says Dryden— 

His ashes in a peaceful urn shall rest, 
His name a great example stands to show 


How strangely high endeavors may be blest, 
Where piety and valor justly go. 





THE PHRENOLOGY OF NATIONS. 





SECOND SERIES—NO, II. 


10. Gorne back to the earliest times, do we find 
one type of head, or more than one? If more 
than one, is this a conclusive argument in favor 
of the plurality of human species? Was the 
pristine head large, or small? high, or low? 
frontally, advancing, or retreating? These are 
some of the questions that meet us as we attempt 
to gain a clear conception of the phrenology of 
man in the early periods of his existence on our 
planet. 

It will be proper to admit, in the outset, that 
until certain great questions in chronology are 
settled, the most we can hope to attain to will be 
but an approximation to the truth. Apparent 
evidences accumulate, which go to show that the 
duration of the human. race upon the earth has 
far exceeded the period assigned by certain 
chronologists, namely, 5,862 years. In fact, na- 
tions disagree as widely in their chronologies as 
in their religions, or in their civil and social pol- 
ity. If it be ever established that the earth was 
inhabited for thousands of years previous to the 
date assigned by Archbishop Usher to its origin, 
then, certainly, the admission of such fact will 
weigh nothing against truth ; it will only serve 
to show us that, with the known fallibility of hu- 
man understanding, we have been in error—that 
we have been reading truth, but comprehending 
it amiss. 

According to the Septuagint computation, the 
creation of man occurred 6,586 years before the 
advent of Christ, making the age of the race, if 
we reckon 1,858 years since the beginning of the 
present year, 7,444 years. The Hebrew text, as 
understood by many, makes the time antecedent 
to the present era 157 years greater than that 
allowed by Usher, the computation of the latter 
being 4,004 years; and modern Jewish computa- 
tions vary between 5,555 and 3,616 years, the last 
888 years less than the Usherian reckoning. 
Clemens Alexandrinus, a Christian writer, A.D. 
194, makes the period from the creation of man 
to the birth of Christ 5,624 years ; while Scaliger 
allows only 3,950. Usher, Lloyd, and Calmet 
are highest among the authorities who have given 
currency to the received chronology of the Bible ; 
and translators, States, and churches (of certain 
sects) have adopted this computation. But why 
not another, as well? The result thus adopted is 
but the opinion-——the careful judgment—of one 





or three men. There isnothing in the absolute date 
of creation essential to the authenticity or cred- 
ibility of the Scriptures, to correctness of Chris- 
tian doctrine, or to the theory of human salva- 
tion. It is merely idle, then, to attempt to tie 
down the belief of ethnologists or of mankind to 
the judgment of Usher, or of any number of bib- 
lical scholars. And we have already seen that it 
is far more likely ages would lapse into oblivion 
before men would begin to have either records or 
monuments. 

The priests of Sais declared to Solon their pos- 
session of records of an antecedent nationality 
and civilization in Greece stretching back 8,000 
years. But the priests of Sais have gone, and 
with them the possible treasures of history. 

“ Vinere fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi, sed omnes illacrymabiles 
Urgentur ignotique longa 
Nocte, carent quia vate sacro.” 

Hindovstan, already then inhabited by a dark 
race, is claimed to have been invaded by a fair, 
Persian stock, B.C. 3101. Lepsius dates the age 
of Mewnes, the first Egyptian~king, at B.C. 
3893, or 5,751 years antecedent to the present 
time. Dr. Prichard thinks the human race may 
have existed fur “ chiliads of years.” The tra- 
ditions of the Chinese, the internal evidence fur- 
nished by the antiquities of the East, of Peru and 
Mexico, and of mounds in Scotland, in various 
parts of North America, and elsewhere, and the 
tombs, relics, monuments, and inscriptions of the 
ancient Egyptian cities, point to a very high an- 
tiquity of the race. Then let us consider also 
the probability of what the Saitic priests inti- 
mated to Solon, that frequent destructions of 
man, at least of his monuments, had occurred by 
successive fire and flood. We are forced, reluc- 
tantly, to the conclusion that the pristine head— 
the primeval phrenology of man—is for the pres- 
ent beyond our reach. The future may bring 
forward new light on this subject, or se sift and 
balance the probabilities touching it, as to give 
us surer ground of opinion. At present, all that 
we can do is to go to the earliest monuments and 
skulls, which are tolerably authentic, and ascer- 
tain what man was when he began to leave 
records of himself, or at a period so compara- 
tively recent that natural laws have as yet left 
those records, and perhaps the remains of their 
authors. 

ll. The figures of the most ancient human 
heads known to exist at the present time, first, in 
drawings, and secondly, in mummied or acci- 
dentally preserved skulls, which we shall hope to 
present, are mostly taken from that treasury of 
ancient anthropology—whatever we may say of 
its doctrines—the “‘ Types of Mankind” of Messrs. 
Nott, Gliddon, and others. These authors cer- 
tainly bring forward a strong array of names, 
high in archeology as well as in general scien- 
tific research in favor of the antiquity and the 
authenticity of the human crania and physiog- 
nomies which they have collected. On this point 
they quote from Baron Alexander von Humboldt 
the following pointed language? 

“ The valley of the Nile, which has occupied so 
distinguished a place in the history of man, yet 
preserves authentic portraits of kings as far back 
as the commencement of the fourth dynasty of 
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Manetho. This dynasty, which embraces the 
constructors of the great pyramids of Ghiza, Che- 
freu, Cheops, Choufou, and Menkara, commences 
more than three thousand four hundred years 
before Christ, and twenty-four centuries before 
the invasion of Peloponnesus by the Heraclides.” 
— Cosmos, Vol. JI. 


This view, sustained by Lepsius and a host of 
archeologists besides, assigns to even the fourth 
dynasty of Egyptian kings a period that consid- 
erably antedates the ‘‘ Deluge,” and hence neces- 
sitates the acceptance of that convulsion as par- 
tial instead of general in its extent; although by 
far the greater probability is that partial or 
wide-spread deluges, at different periods, have 
occurred over a large part of the earth’s sur- 
face. 


12. Indeed, in well-authenticated monuments, 
and in records of early antiquity, Egypt stands 
by far the first among the countries of the earth, 
PERMANENCE, PATRIOTISM, and Prive aptly ex- 
press this curious feature in the Egyptian na- 
tional mind; and at tho same time these quali- 
ties give us the key to the wonderful character 
of durability stamped in the works of this people, 
a character which, recognizing its foundation in 
nature, the “corroding tooth of time” has ap- 
proved, by so long holding its works inviolate. 
The Egyptians were evidently a singularly per- 
manent people. Their arms often subdued sur- 
rounding nations; but their rulers seldom if ever 
maintained the empire beyond its original limits 
about the Nile. They intermixed, after many cen- 
turies, with Mongolian and Indo-European or Ja- 
petic races, but they neither merged in these, nor 
yielded more than briefly to their inroads, until at 
length they were successively mastered by the over- 
whelming Roman and Saracenic powers, They 
never lost their nationality of character, although 
in later periods it underwent a gradual revolution, 
due to the force of the foreign elements inter- 
mixed. They, as fully as any other nation, not 
excepting Chinese, Jews, Greeks, mor Romans, nor 
even the English nor Anglo-Americans of to-day, 
were persuaded of the superior centrality and 
excellence of their own country, its people, insti- 
tutions, and all that pertained to it. They had 
the instinct of history, as Professor Lieber would 
term it, large; and this instinct was not satisfiet 
to be patriotic, but must secure personal remem- 
brance at the same time. In a word, in the 
Egyptian phrenology, it is evident that Love or 
HOME AND COUNTRY, LOVE OF PERSISTENCY, or, 
as we may style it, aversion to change, ser- 
Love, the instinct of rrranwy (dignity, led by 
base impulses, and unenlightened), and the per- 
ceptive capacities of Events and rorMs were 
enormously developed. This conclusion will, we 
think, be sustained by an examination of the 
Egyptian heads which follow. 

13. The earliest now authenticated group of 
human heads is probably that found in a series 


‘of painted sculptures on the tomb of Prince Mer- 


het, st Gizeh. Merhet, a copy of whose head ap- 
pears in fig. 5, was priest of Shufu or Cheops, the 
builder of the ‘Great Pyramids,” and he is con- 
jectured to have been a son, or at lvast a relative, 
of that monarch. This tomb has been transport- 
ed to Berlin, and built into the Royal Museum. 
From the inscriptions on the tomb, indicating the 
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relation which Merhet bore to Cheops, he must 
have lived during the reign of that monarch ; and 
if so, then in the fourth dynasty of Manetho’s 
Chronicles, 3,400 years before the Christian era, 
or more than 5,200 years before the present 
time! If we accept this date, we are carried at 
one step back to the time of Jared, the grandfa- 
ther of Methuselah, only 600 years after the date 
of the creation, as usually received and still 300 
years before the death of Adam ! 
Comment on this remarkable fact is unneces- 
sary. The chronologists are sadly at variance, 
and we must leave them to wage their own con- 
troversies. Meanwhile, until it is disproved, we 
see no reason for disputing the antiquity thus 
claimed for the head of Merhet. But if we admit 
this, what follows? If the Egyptian nation had 
numbers and leisure sufficient to build the Great 
Pyramid, this could hardly have been during the 
lifetime of the world’s Adam. If the arts of 
sculpture and painting were already invented 
and carried to such perfection as to produce an 
accurate human portrait, and to paint it, as was 
probably done, with the deep-red hue which it, as 
well as all early Egyptian heads, presents, then it 
is in the highest degree wonderful that the por- 
trait of the world’s first parent, provided he were 
then living, has not also been transmitted to us. 
Mesopotamia was not far from Egypt ; and would 
not the fame of the father of men have called 
artists among the civilized savages of the Nile, 
over so moderate a distance, when the twentieth 
dilution of a great man will attract a photograph- 
er with his camera as far at the present day? 
Either, then, in this Egypt, there had been cen- 
turies or thousands of years before this an indig- 
enous Adam—a head of a distinct species, the 
Egyptian—and this view Messrs. Nott and Glid- 
dun in their works sustain; or else the single 
first pair—the Adam and Eve of all humanity— 
must have existed ages before the time of the 
pyramids, and ages before the date assigned to 
their advent by the received chronology. In 
previous articles we have shown why we can not 
adopt the former view. We are for ourselves, 
therefore, compelled to do what the teachings 
of geology also demand of us, namely, to enlarge 
the horizon of humanity, and set back the curtain 
falling on the morning of time to a date indef- 
initely anteceding that cf the chronology of cer- 
tain fallible—however faithful—scholars. For, 
at this early period in Egyptian history, we find 
not only sculpture, and painting with almost im- 
perishable pigments, but also the use of reed- 
pens, inks, the papyrus, and a very complete set 
of hieroglyphics ; together with, of course, the 
very considerable mechanical knowledge and ap- 
paratus requisite to the building of the pyramids 
and the construction and decoration of elaborate 
temples and tombs. 

We quote again from the same authors as be- 
fore, a paragraph extracted by them from the 
Rev. John Kenrick’s “ Ancient Egypt under the 
Pharaohs.” Speaking of the transition from the 
uncertainty of the earlier history of the country 
to the monuments remaining to us of the fourth 
dynasty, he says: “ We may congratulate our- 
selves that we have at length reached the period 
of undoubted contemporaneous monuments in 
Egyptian history. The pyramids and the sepul- 
chers near them still remain to assure us that 





we are not walking in a land of shadows, but 
among a powerful and populous nation, far ad- 
vanced in the arts of life; and as a people can 
only progressively attain such a station, the light 
of historic certainty is reflected back from this era 
upon the ages which precde it.” The writer 
proceeds to speak of this period as being, at 
the lowest computation, “five centuries after 
Menes,” the founder of the Egyptian nation ; 
and he considers the hieroglyphic writing and 
the general condition of the country to have 
been at this period essentially the same that they 
were thence onward to the end of the rule of the 
Pharaohs. 

It is proper to add that the more commonly re- 
ceived chronology places Menes at 2,188 years 
B.C., while they date the origin of hieroglyphics, 
sculpture, painting, and the pyramids at about 
2,100 B.C. This view has been objected to by 
many among the most learned and faithful schol- 
ars, not solely because it conflicts with the rec- 
ords of Egyptian chroniclers, but because it does not 
allow time enough for the succession in a usually 
peaceful State of the individual rulers and dy- 
nasties claimed for this country ; and again, 
because it does not properly provide for those 
vast advances of the people in the arts, which 
completed so many and so prodigious monuments 
long before the time of the earliest Grecian histo- 
Trians. 

14. So much was necessary in the outset, in 
order that we might know to what extent reli- 
ance is to be placed on the antiquity and genu- 
ineness of the human memorials about to be pre- 
sented. Upon the question of their authenticity, 
the value of these representations depends. They 
may be the work of hands many centuries later ; 
if so, much of the interest now attaching to them 
is lost. yt when we consider the reverence and 
fidelity with which the Egyptians preserved 
everything sacred to religion or consecrated to 
the perpetuity of national or family history ; the 
known fact that all these vast works were com- 
pleted in a day of which the earliest Grecian phi- 
losophers and historians make no pretensions to 
knowledge ; the internal evidence of hieroglyphic 
inscriptions ; the circumstances of care and schol- 
arly pride with which modern researches have 
been conducted in places which the apathy of the 
degenerate Egyptians of the present day had left 
wholly to be the field of foreign curious or scientific 
exploration, we can no longer doubt the very 
high, if not perfect authenticity of these records, 
nor the truthfulness, in the main, of the dates as- 
signed to them. 

15. The accompanying head, fig. 5, is a very 
remarkable one, for many reasons. If it were 
only that it is probably one of the group of old- 
est human heads in existence, that fact alone 
would make it well worthy of study. But when 
this study is bestowed upon it, we are mainly 
struck with its wonderful development, the intel- 
ligence and good sense expressed in the features, 
and the full, advancing forehead, large reasoning 
and fair moral brain which accompany them. 
The expression of the face is in a high degree in- 
dicative of cultivation—of a life in a very good 
degree fine, generous, and active, and by no 
means coarse, sensual, or savage. The face is 

not inordinately large, nor does the lower jaw 





show anything of that protruding, prognathous 





character, into which, with its lack of the higher 
and predominace of the lower man, it is a well- 
established fact that certain classes of European 
peasantry are degenerating even at the present 
day. The perceptive faculties are evidently good 
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Fig. 5.—Prince Menuet. 

and active. There isa suggestion of room enough 

for the mirthful, ideal, and perfective group. 

The head-dress, unfortunately, throws doubt on 

the strength of particular craniological indica- 

tions, as it does on most heads of this nation ; but 
we-can not imagine its purpose or its effect to be 
to disguise or change the form of the head ; and 
hence the relative size of groups of organs can 
still be made out. Benevolence is large; Ven- 
eration full, but not sharply brought out ; Firm- 

ness and Self-Esteem full. The shape of head 
suggests no lack of the self-protective group 
above and behind the ear. But one of the most 
marked features is the massiveness of the region 
of the conservative, patriotic, gregarious, and do- 
mestic instincts. Whenwe look at this head, we 
do not wonder that the Egyptian ruler and priest 
tasked mind and body, and levied on the re- 
sources and the muscle of a realm, to an extent 
that no other nation, cotemporaneous or follow- 
ing, has approached, in order to preserve their 
SELFHOOD, their existence and exploits, from 
oblivion. We cease to wonder that this nation 
has done in stone what the Latin poet did in 
verse, erecting for themselves and their mighty 
men “ monuments more durable than brass.” 
Let us note the friendship, the reverence, the in- 
tense self-instinct, and the preservative tenden- 
cies revealed in a head like that of Merhet, and 
in many others that may yet be given, and then 
cease to wonder that embalming was invented by 
Egyptians, and by them only of all nations ; or 
that at an extremely early day hieroglyphic writ- 
ing, sculpture, and architecture came to such 
perfection among them ; or that pyramids, tombs, 
obelisks, and sphinxes are peculiarly the gift to 
mankind of a country which, the early historians 
declared, was itself ‘the gift of the Nile.” After 
all, the man himself is the true antecedent and 
key to all his works. It is the phrenology, and 
the spiritual type which organizes and fixes that 
phrenology, that determines beforehand the his- 
tory, the activity, and achievements of a nation 
orof aman. And so Egyptians excelled in the 
arts of which we have spoken, simply because the 
preponderating brain-force lay in those regions ; 
because the “ ruling passion” which, in French- 
men, gives us the wonderful gastronomic achieve- 
ments of a Soyer and the “ Mecanique Celeste” 





of a Laplace, and which in’ Americans gives us 
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the reaper of a McCormick and the telegraph of a 
Morse, in the patient, plodding, self-centering 
Egyptian gives us the “ storied urn and animated 
bust” that, for centuries, rescues a proud hero or 
an honored friend from the mold and dust of for- 
getfulness. It is not wholly discreditable to the 
Egyptian that he studied tombs where we study 
reapers and telegraphs. And yet his activity 
must appear to us to have been wonderfully per- 
verted and misplaced, in so far as he consumed 
the life of generations of the native peasantry, or 
of captives, in heaping together those huge and 
unnecessary monumental piles, the pyramids. 

16. Messrs. Nott and Gliddon depict (in fig. 
152 of the work before quoted) a head of the same 
type—the genuine Nilotic, as they consider it— 
taken from a tomb and a dynasty dating 1,700 
years later than those of the above. They do 
this to show the permanency of the type; and 
this is indeed well shown, but rather in the face 
than in the phrenology. True, in the latter head 
the massive upper and middle back-head—the 
true Egyptian characteristic—fully remains; and 
the face has the same special outline and expres- 
sion. The perceptive range is quite as good; but 
it is particularly remarkable that the whole fore- 
head is much less advanced in front of the ear, 
that the reasoning organs are less sharp and full, 
that Benevolence is greatly depressed, and Ven- 
eration still more so, and that, relatively to the 
face, the whole head is smaller. Let it not be 
supposed that these characters are over-esti- 
mated, or that an inspection of other heads will 
show that they are not general. They are chiefly 
remarkable because the fact is quite the reverse. 
If we shall be able, as we hope to do, hereafter to 
present other Egyptian heads, ef periods from 
1,000 to 2,000 years later, it will be seen that 
there is a distinct and marked falling off in the 
average intellectual development of later pe- 
riods ; that on the average the forehead retreats 
and loses depth ; that the crania are smaller; and 
the faces, especially the noses and jaws, larger. 

17. But in order, again, to show that.the head 
of Merhet is not an exception to those of his time, 
we present, in fig. 6, the outline of the head of a 
peasant carved on the wall of a tomb built dur- 





Fig. 6.—Hap or a Peasant 8,000 Yuans 8.0. 

ing the reign of monarchs living 3,000 years B.C. 
This is from the tomb of Spetkhemka. In this, 
although the face is, as might be expected, more 
heavy and coarse, the same general characters of 
phrenology as those observed in the head of Mer- 
het remain. The forehead has depth, and a fair 
height and sharpness, and the moral brain is 
good. The projection of the back-head is not in all 
equally great. 


> 





Of three other heads, not those of servants, 
found sculptured in the same tomb with that of 
Merhet, the first and third bear a closer resem- 
blance to the Egyptians of later times; but the 
second quite sustains the indications afforded by 
that of the prince himself relative to the high in- 
tellectual and moral development of this nation at 
this extremely early period. Altogether, these 
sculptures seem to afford unexpected testimony in 
favor of the idea of the oscillation of nations and 
types of man, in that the average of the earlier 
heads furnishes a different and really more com- 
plete and elevated standard of man than those of 
ten or twenty centuries later. 





BLACEWOOD AND PHRENOLOGY. 
WAS NAPOLEON'S HEAD SMALL! 


In Blackwood’s Magazine for December there 
is an article entitled ‘“‘ Phrenology in France,” in 
which the writer reviews the recent “ Medical 
Essays” of M. Louis Peisse. The arguments em- 
ployed by the reviewer, and the quotations he 
makes from M. Peisse, appeared to us, on their first 
perusal, as having so little legitimate bearing on 
the truth of Phrenology that for three months 
we decided to pay no attention to the subject. 
But to those whose attention has not been often 
called to such futile objections, and who conse- 
quently have not given the matter, in all its bear- 
ings, their consideration, the objections may not 
seem without weight. Several of our exchanges 
having noticed the article in Blackwood, and some 
of them appearing puzzled by some of its state- 
ments, we have concluded to devote a portion of 
the present number to the consideration of the cases 
mentioned. 

Like most of the objections raised to Phrenology, 
the experiments are either unfair, or there is a 
begging of the question in the argument, joined 
to a joyous and greedy acceptance of everything 
which seems to throw doubt, not so much on the 
truth, as on the practical availability of the 
science. For example, M. Peisse introduces the 
case of Mangiamele, the Sicilian shepherd boy 
who manifested great powers of calculation, not 
having been taught arithmetic, yet, says our re- 
viewer, “ M. Peisse shows a depression at that 
particular spot where the organ of Number (Cal- 
culation) is placed, instead of an eminence.” 

As we have not a cast of this head, we can not, 
of course, apply our remarks to the absolute de- 
velopments of the boy, but, for the present, must 
content ourselves with some general statements. 
If it be true that this boy had eminence at the 
location of Number, this does not prove that the 
organ of Number is not, in fact, located there, but 


. simply that it has not, in this case, shown itself 


by an eminence. It is possible for a large organ 
of the brain to be surrounded by several of only 
moderate development, and the large organ thus 
have room for lateral expansion and crowding of 
the neighboring organs, without showing itself by 
an eminence; and although in some instances such 
developments might prevent the phrenologist from 
detecting the full strength of the existing faculty, 
it by no means disturbs the doctrine of an organ 
in the brain for each mental faculty, nor of the 
truthfalness of the phrenological location of these 
organs. Suppose a single organ or class of organs 
to become preternaturally active, and a neighbor- 





ing class, or, indeed, all other parts of the brain, 
to fall into comparative inactivity, it is very clear 
that the unexercised portion would become smaller, 
and the exercised part larger, and this part might 
occupy the room vacated by the retirement of the 
unused and diminished portion, and no eminence 
be necessarily visible in the region recently brought 
into activity. The heart might become larger, 
and the lungs smaller, with no eminence on the 
chest over the heart or depression over the lungs. 
The liver might be enlarged, and the other organs 
of the abdomen smaller, and give no outward sign. 
Partial displacement of organs does not necessarily 
destroy functions; and this is evinced in hunch- 
backs and in flathead Indians. 

Many persons suppose that every large organ 
must have a “ bump” or “eminence” in order to 
afford a phrenological index of large development, 
and such persons finding an even head, suppose 
that none of the organs can be large; when, in 
fact, the head being large, every organ may be 
large, and the head not bear a single ‘‘ eminence.” 
When it is understood that phrenologists claim 
that the medulla oblongata is the focus, or ra- 
diating point, of cerebral development, and that 
organs are large or small in proportion to the 
distance from that point, this doctrine of the ne- 
cessity of a special eminence or depression in order 
toa large or small organ, so much harped upon 
by the anti-phrenological critics, at once tumbles 
to the ground. There is not a special eminence 
on the hind wheel of a wagon nor a depression of 
any kind on the rim of the forward wheel, although 
one may be a third larger than the other in every 
part. 

We have known several eminent arithmeticians, 
and one pre-eminent one, whose organ of Number 
was spread out and pushed upward and backward 
upon the region of the temple, apparently crowding 
the other organs partly out of their natural posi- 
tion ; and this has been peculiarly true where the 
person was precocious, and exercised the faculty 
much more than any of its neighbors. The loca- 
tion of Number, at the base of the brain, close to 
the outer angle of the eyebrow, is such that if 
the organ is much more developed than those of 
Order, Color, Size, Weight, Form, and Individual- 
ity, which organs, when large, tend to give width to 
the lower and front portions of the brain, and con- 
sequently to lengthen the brow, the tendency of the 
greater development of Number would be to push 
itself backward and upward. But if the organs 
above-named were fully or largely developed so as 
to expand the base of the skull sufficiently to give 
ample room for Number, it would be able to occupy 
its normal location, provided, however, that the 
organs of Constructiveness and Tune should not be 
very small, thereby inviting Number to fall back 
from its natural position and rise into their par- 
tially unoccupied territory. 

Physicians often find malforma tions and partial 
displacements of the parts or organs of the phys- 
ical structure, but we never heard sensible people 
repudiating the truth of general anatomy and 
denying the normal location of parts, or ignoring 
the function of displaced parts on this account. 
But our cast-iron critics of Phrenology, without 
the practical experience necessary to make any of 
these allowances, take the plaster bust which | 
phrenologists have mapped out, and endeavor to 
reduce every head to a rigid conformity to ity 
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without any allowance for national or constitu- 
tional or accidental variations. 

Every practitioner of Phrenology knows that 
the heads of the different nations vary in a re- 
markable degree. The African, for example, living 
in a hot climate where but little work, economy, 
ingenuity, and energy are necessary to procure a 
living, has a head flattened at the sides and much 
elongated backward, showing the organs of Con- 
structivenes, Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness, De- 
structiveness, and Combativeness to be compar- 
atively small; while the social organs are large. 
This development is in harmony with his charac- 
ter. The German, on the contrary, has a round 
head, quite unlike that of the African, and differs 
with him in character quite as much as in the 
form of his head. He is ingenious, economical, 
cautious, and industrious. The practical phren- 
ologist recognizes these national peculiarities, 
while the unphrenological critic would condemn 
the whole subject, because the plaster head does 
not furnish a solution of all peculiarities of devel- 
opment. It is evident that a single organ in the 
side head of the African might be larger than 
usual and not stand out in an “ eminence,” because 
there is so much waste room there that a single 
organ can extend itself laterally, and is not obliged 
to made a hill in the valley to obtain room suffi- 
cient to gain the requisite size to do its work. But 
let all the organs be equally developed, and each 
will maintain its place and make an outward 
development according to its size. 

One method of proving the location of the phren- 
ological organs is by means of injuries. Maulti- 
tudes of well-authenticated cases of local injury 
are on record, from which the function of a par- 
ticular portion of the brain has been proved be- 
yond a doubt. 


We claim that M. Peisse has not made out his 
case against the fundamental truth of Phrenology. 
We have nodoubt the boy Mangiamele had a large 
organ of Number, or Calculation, and that from 
some of the causes which we have stated, it. did 
not appear to him large. Seme medical writers 
attempt to disprove Phrenology because they find 
what. they are pleased to call exceptions, or in- 
stances which their limited knowledge of the sci- 
ence does not enable them to explain ; and be- 
cause, also, they say Phrenology is not an exact 
science like mathematics. Of all men, those of 
the medical profession should be the very last to 
urge such objections ; for theirs is a Science, above 
all others, which must make allowance for disturb- 
ing causes, malformations, and abnermal actions 
continually. Searcely two persons are so near 
alike in temperament, habit, and condition that 
precisely the same symptoms wi sppear with a 
given kind and degree of disease, or any two in a 
million who, with similar symptoms, will require 
the same treatment ; still they call their profession 
@ science, and they have th» « ffrontery to assert 
that nothing deserves the name of science (espe- 
cially Phrenology), uriless it can, in all cases, de- 
monstrate its claims to a mathematical exactness ; 
and magazine writers have not the requisite infor- 
mation or fairness to prevent them from servilely 
following in their train, and becoming the echo of 
such spleen and stupidity. 

We come now to the remarks on the cast of the 
head of Napoleon, and these are so palpably er- 
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roneous that we can not permit them to pass un- 
refuted. We quote from the review : 


Let us, with M. Peisse, examine the case pre- 
sented by Napoleon. A few hours after his death, 
a cast of Napoleon's face, and the anterior half of 
the skull, wastaken by Dr. Antomarchi. It is not 
often that the actual skull (a east of the head) is 
thus offered to our inspection. In Napoleon’s cast 
it is atly to be etted that we have only 
half the skull (head). That half comprises, indeed, 
the greater number of the phrenological organs, 
and all those of the higher faculties, but it isa 
pity that we have no trace of the others But 
what says the cast? The head is decidedly a 
smallone. It is, however, extremely well propor- 
tioned. Its circumference being 20 inches 10 lines 
(French measurement’, its dimension is“ by no 
means remarkable. M. Peisse has not explained 
how he arrived at this precise measurement in the 
absence of the back part of the skull; but, from 
the specific size given, we presume he had some 
positive data. 

This is a most extraordinary statement. How 
very easy of belief is this writer in Blackwood, 
first telling us that only half the head was taken, 
and then adding that since M. Peisse gives the 
specific size, he ‘‘ presumes he had some positive 
data.” How did he get it, pray? In his eager- 
negs to disprove Phrenology has he the audacity 
to guess at half of a head of such a manas Napo- 
leon, all the other busts and portraits of whom 
he pronounces incorrect, and give us precise meas- 
urements to the twelfth of an inch? He appears to 
have done so, yet Blackwood accepts this loose 
evidence against the science on bare presump- 
tion, and that the most fallacious, as we shall 
show. 

Now we have a word to say about this cast and 
those measurements. The “‘ French measurement” 
given in M. Peisse’s essays, as quoted in Black- 
wood, it is proper to remark, does not correspond 
with the English and American inch. The French 
inch is composed of 12 lines, and is equal to 1;'; 
inch English. So that 20 inches 10 lines French, 
which is given for the half-guessed-at size of 
Napoleon’s cast, is equal to 22;'; inches English. 
If this were the true measurement it utterly 
refutes M. Peisse’s idea of a “‘ decidedly smaill 
head.” Twenty-two English inches in circumfer- 
ence is not only not small, but it is considerably 
above the average. The writer of this has meas- 
ured, professionally, and recorded more than a 
hundred thousand heads, and any one curious 
to examine these records with the ages of the per- 
sons, their sex and occupation, can have the priv- 
ilege at ten minutes’ notice. We are prepared, 
therefore, to assert, and to prove, positively, with- 
out “* presuming,” that, by M. Peisse’s own show- 
ing, Napoleon's head was of full size at least. But 
this is not all. We have in our collection this 
same cast of the head of Napoleon, taken “‘ a few 
hours after his death, by Dr. Antomarchi,” and 
we will now proceed to give some measurements 
which any friend or foe to Phrenology may verify 
at his leisure, upon the cast itself, in our cab- 
inet. 

This cast, fortunately, covers something more 
than half of the head. It goes back of the ears, 
and shows their outline and their opening dis- 
tinetly. The opening of the ear is the central 
point ef development, and from this phrenologists 
predicate their measurements. 

That the reader may see how this wonderful 
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| cast looks, we give an engraving of it, which was 
| photographed on wood by the new daguerreotype 


process, directly from the 
cast itself. If this does 
not show a long and mas- 
sive anterior lobe of brain, 
then our constant study 
and measurement of heads 
for a quarter of a centu- 
ry haa been of no avail. 

From one opening of 
the ear in this cast to the 
other, over Individuality, 
it measures 14} inches; 
over Causality 144 inches ; 
over the top, at Veneration, 152. 

Now any man who calls these measurements 
small, knows less of the size of heads than one 
should do who attempts to write or speak on the 
subject. By filling the back-head so as to make 
it appear of the right shape for a well-balanced 
head, the measurement is 23} inches, and this, 
doubtless, was less than the real size of his head. 
The intellectual region, at all events, was large, 
as any one may ascertain by measuring the fore- 
heads of eminent persons having large heads, as 
we will now show by some corresponding measure- 
ments. Let it be borne in mind that our cabinet 
collection is composed chiefly of real skulls and 
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casts, not models or imaginary heads. To these 
we appeal, and proudly abide the result. 
ey 3 
Names of heads examined. E 23 | > Se se Rote i 
FS i 
Lord Wellington......... | 18} \Back of cast broken} — 
Lord Eldon.,. = papecoes is 144 234 
Wan. BOM. F545. .05. cece | 13 |Front only taken _ 
Wm. Cobbett, M.P....... | 18 234 
Rev. Dr. Chalmers....... | 144 Front only taken _ 
133) 14 234 
13 15 22¢ 
-+| 183! - 24 
| 18} Front bas | taken a 
4 ee 1 23 
Cast of Burns’ skull, aR {i$ 14 St 
allowing 1 inch for scalp § | { 133) 15 23+ 
Average about........... 133, 15 234 
Napoleon’s cast.......... 143! 1Sgrrem cose 25+ 





Having thus shown the size of head and of the 
anterior development of some of the most eminent 
cotemporaries of Napoleon, and finding no head 
in the entire list measuring as much as his from 
ear to ear around the lower part of the forehead, 
except the single one of that intellectual giant 
Rev. Dr. Chalmers, and since the average meas- 
urement of the eleven cases given is 13} inches, 
and that of Napoleon is 14} inches, and since the 
average circumference of all the full heads is 234 
inches, it becomes a proper inquiry how large 
would Napoleon’s head have been, taking as a 
basis the comparative size of his head forward of 
the ears. The question is simply this. If the 
heads of those men we have given average 13} 
inches from ear to ear, around the forehead, and 
23} inches in circumference, how many inches in 





* The shaded line just behind the ear shows the original 
cast by Dr. Antomarchi ; the dotted outline of the pedestal 
and back shows what has been added to balance and 
strengthen the cast and make it stand up. 

This cast, taken after death, shows the emaciated face of 
the great Napoleon, with its sunken eye, fallen cheek, 
open mouth, and deathly expression. 
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circumference should Napoleon’s head be, the fore- 
head of which measures 14} inches? The solution 
of this plain problem gives 25 inches as the cir- 
cumference. We do not claim that Napoleon’s 
head was really 25 inches in circumference, because 
we believe his frontal or intellectual development 
was relatively larger than his social or back-head 
group of organs as compared with heads generally. 
Napoleon was not a large man, but nearly every 
one of the persons whose casts we have measured 
above, was large, and not a few of them were very 
large in body. The Rev. Mr. Landis, the circum- 
ference of whose head, by a careful measurement, 
from life, shows 13} and 24% inches, weighs to-day 
245 lbs. Napoleon’s weight at twenty-three was 
only 120 lbs., and he was known as “the little cor- 
poral,” though later in life he became fat, and his 
weight was greatly increased. But Napoleon, as 
all confess, had a remarkably dense and fine- 
grained organization, and his intensity of thoaght 
and tenacity of endurance were almost without 
parallel; all showing that the quality of his con- 
stitution, the brain included, was far superior to 
that of most men. 

In the table before us, we have introduced a 
galaxy of eminent and pre-eminent persons, the 
superior quality of whose organizations none will 
dispute, and we find Napoleon, whose head M. 
Peisse, backed by Blackwood, attempts to palm 
off upon the world as “ decidedly small,” standing 
forth the peer of Chalmers, and the superior of all 
the rest, in the intellectual development of his 
brain. The “Iron Duke,” who contested with him 
the field of Waterloo, has a forehead 13¥ inches, 
half an inch less than that of Napoleon, which 
measured 14}. Lord Eldon, “ Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England,” and a man of distinguished 
ability, had 13 inches ; Wm. Pitt,.Earl of Chatham, 
the orator and statesman, had 13 ; William Cob- 
bett, distinguished as a British statesman, had 
133 ; Canova, the sculptor, 134 ; Robert Burns, 
a cast of whose naked skull shows 12} in forehead, 
and 22} circumference ; by adding an inch for 
scalp, we have 134, and 234, which were doubtless 
very near the true dimensions. Then we have 
the gallant orator and statesman, Henry Clay, 
with 133; ex-President Adams, “the old man 
eloquent,” the scholar and statesman of whom 
any ageand country might be proud, with 13, and 
22% inches ; Col. Benton, for thirty years in the 
United States Senate, now at seventy-five years of 
age condensing the debates of Congress, and turn- 
ing out able volumes one after another, has 13}. 

Every one of these heads is above the usual 
size, and most of them belong to the largest class; 
yet every one of them is smaller in the forehead 
than Napoleon’s. We find, however, in the review 
before us, this remarkable passage : “ Out of every 
ten skulls, half of them would present a circum- 
ference 20 to 21 inches,” French measurement, 
that is to say, as large as Napoleon’s, which M. 
Peisse makes to be 22,', inches, English meas- 
urement. The statement that one half the heads 
are 22,'; inches in circumference is by no means 
true, and among the people of France it is signad/y 
untrue. The review remarks that ‘ Dr. Imbert 
published a reply to M. Peisse’s article, but ap- 
pears to have directed his attacks entirely to dif- 
ferent questions, leaving that of size untouched.” 

The question of size is wow, at least, before the 





reader, and we have shown conclusively that the 
investigation vindicates Napoleon and the science 
of Phrenology most triumphantly. We shall not 
trouble the reader with a reply to M. Peisse’s 
cavils about average and small organs in Napo- 
leon’s forehead. He having so signally failed of 
being correct in his statements of the real or rel- 
ative size of the cast, all he says of theiparticular 
parts is not worthy of confidence or attention. 

We have, however, a most excellent witness to 
introduce, whose testimony, relative to the size of 
the living Napoleon’s head, we regardasaeli , 
This witness is no less a personage Col. 


Lehmanowski, just now deceased, aged 88, “Who 


entered the military school soon after Bonaparte, 
was with him in all his wars, chi 
hundred battles under him, th 
cluded, was a confidential 
peror, and always near h 

acquaintance of Col.-Eie@ 
and in 1848 he spént ti 
for weeks together, a 
was lecturing th 
acter and habits of Wa 
regard ’to the size of hh 
by mistake he once pat’on Napoleon’s hat, ‘and 
that it was entirely too large for him ; and the 
Colonel’s head, we know by actual and critical 














re erybody knows, he 
country on the char- 
m and Josephine. In 


measurement to be 284 inches. Napoleon's head, " 


therefore, must have reached nearly or quite 24 
inches where the hat fitted to it. This fact was 
communicated to us by Col. Lehmanowski himself 
in 1848, and published by us in the Phrenological 
Almanac for 1846, before ‘any question had been 
raised relative to the large size of Napoleon’s head. 
We have now demonstrated, by the cast, the large 
size of his forehead, and by comparing this with 
that of other heads known to be large, we have 
shown that the back-head of Napoleon must have 
been large also; and by the positive testimony of 
his old bosom friend, we have proved the fact that 
his whole head was more than 23} inches. What 
more can friends desire? What more can critics 
demand ? 
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HENRY C. CAREY. 
BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 





BIOGRAPHY. 

Henry C. Carry, whose recent “ Letters to the 
President of the United States,” on the subject of 
Political Economy, have attracted so widely the 
attention of statesmen and other thinkers, was 
born in Philadelphia, in Dec., 1798. His father, 
Matthew Carey, whose name is an ornauient to his 
country’s history, was also a writer on Political 
Economy, and, in this field of inquiry, attained 
considerable eminence, though his strength lay not 
so much in new ideas as in carrying out and elu- 
cidating the views of other men. Henry, on the 
contrary, is an originator, and nearly the first 
writer who has thrown any new light on this ab- 
struse science since the commencement of the pres- 
ent century. His father, being a practical man, 
taught his children to take practical views of 
everything ; and this he could do himself with 
great ease on account of the mathematical struc- 
ture and tendencies of his mind. 

At an early age Henry was employed in his 
father’s bookstore, then one of the largest in the 
country, and here he was thoroughly taught and 










head Col. L. told us that | 








carefully trained inall the minutia of the business. ; } 

The first law of that establishment was method, © 
and the second was the harmony and co-operation 
of every department toward one great end. Here 
he grew up thoughtful, methodical, and diligent. 
It was, perhaps, the best school in which to develop 

and strengthen the great traits of his mind, for it | 
brought him continually in contact with the prac- 
tical operations of life, and led him to those habits 
of observation and comparison which are so re- 
markably manifest in all the products of his pen. 
In 1814, when twenty-one years of age, he left 
his father’s bookstore, and, after seven years of 
study,and travel, he became a partner in the 
businéss.in 1821, long and well known as the house 
» Lea, and Carey,” and “ Carey and 
ring the seven or eight years which he 
of this house he found opportunity 
» store his ‘niind with much statistical and gen- 
ral in nati which has been of great use to 
} the investigations he had already resolved 
kein the great framework of trade, com- 
tee, and society. During this period he was 
ied to Miss Leslie, sister of Leslie the painter, 


‘Mr. Carey published, in 1836, his first book, 
which was entitled “‘ An Essay on the Rates of | 
Wages.” This was, however, greatly enlarged, 
and, in 1840, published in three, volumes, under 
the titles of “‘ Principles of Political Economy.” 
These works required an extensive and patient ex- 
amination of the various systems of law and of 
labor prevailing in civilized society, and, accord- 
ingly, every proposition of Mr. Carey’s works will 
be found fortified and illustrated with a host of 
facts which he haa gathered from every corner of 
the world, and every department of human labor. 
Mr. Carey’s work entitled ‘* Past and Present” 
was published in 1848, and the field surveyed in 
this book is broader than that of any work of our 
time, for it embraces in its discussions every in- 
terest of man. The ideas are new and bold, and 
whether true or not, they are original. It is the 
first time that any system of Political Economy 
has been offered to the world based on a great law 
of nature. This ‘work attracted much ‘attention 
both at home and in Europe, and it was translated 
and published in several languages. He also pub- 
lished “* Harmony of Interests,”’ in which he treats 
of the reciprocity of trade ; and two works on the 
currency —the larger of which treats of the“ credit: 
system of France, England, and the United States.” 
A most difficult and thankless task has been 
undertaken by Mr. Carey, the very first step of 
which is, as a matter of course, a quarrel with 
the cupidity of our people. The only acceptable 
conditions of trade to the great majority of those 
who are engaged in it, are sudden and large re- 
turns, and when the true political economist treats 
of the great ultimates of life; of the duties, laws, 
and high responsibilities of trade and commerce, 
he can hardly expect to catch the ear of men who 
listen only to the clink of the almighty dollar. 
The recent letters of Mr. Carey to the President 
will do much to enlighten our countrymen on the 
subjects to which they ate devoted, and will, 
doubtless, add no little to the author’s reputation. | 
If they shall have the effect to call his published’ 
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works into notice, and cause them to be widely 
read, the public will be benefited in a sounder, 
safer, and more honorable and useful system of 
industry, trade, and commerce. To the “‘ Illus- 
trated American Biography” we are indebted for 
the most of the foreguing facts. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

The organization of Henry C. Carey is distin- 
guished for those fine and susceptible qualities 
which minister to elevated sentiments, taste, polish, 
and scholarship. There is nothing coarse, gross, 
and severe indicated by the quality of his organ- 
ization. The brain is large, indicating a predom- 
inance of the mental temperament; and the clas- 
sic delicacy of his features shows a fineness of 
texture highly favorable to the manifestation of 
mind, refinement of character, and elevation of 
moral feelings. His face evinces almost feminine 
delicacy, while its breadth and masculine outline, 
joined to his large and expanded forehead, indicate 
a high order of manliness, as well as strength and 
dignity of mind. The vital temperament is also fully 
represented, showing a good support for the bodily 
constitution and the brain. His is a thoughtful, 
scholarly organization, inclined much to investi- 
gations and classification of facts, as will be seen 
by the large developments across the brows, and 
especially by great fullness through the center of 
the forehead. Eventuality, Locality, Time, and 
Order appear largely developed, while Form, Size, 
Language, and Calculation are equally conspic- 
uous. Few persons have as much power to collect 
and retain knowledge as he. His organs of reas- 
oning intellect show, also, much originality and 
power to understand fundamental laws and remote 
consequences, 
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He has large Ideality and Spirituality, the fac- 
ulties which, joined to such an intellect and 
temperament, give a tendency to anticipate the 
future, to look into the mysteries, and to expand 
the mind into untrodden regions of thought. 

The moral organs appear to be strongly devel- 
oped ; while his prudence is conspicuously man- 
ifested. His head is rather wide and full at the 
sides, showing large Cautiousness, Ideality, and 
Constructiveness, with full Acquisitiveness and 
Secretiveness ; and the organs which give propel- 
ling power are quite strong. 

His social affections, especially his love for chil- 
dren, and his interest in the rising and future 
generations, are very strong. He enjoys female 
society, but his affections are delicate, and his 
manners agreeable to cultivated ladies. He has, 
also, large Benevolence, rendering his mind phil- 
anthropic in respect not only to friends and ac- 
quaintances, but to the human race ; and this is 
evinced, in a great degree, in his former self-sacri- 
fices in writing and publishing books calculated 
less to benefit the author and publisher than to 
be of ultimate value to mankind. 

He is a man having a high sense of honor; is 
keenly susceptible to the good opinion of his ac- 
quaintances, and of society generally, and is win- 
ning, but comparatively modestin manner. If he 
had been trained in a different way, and his for- 
tune cast among soldiers, explorers, and pioneers, 
he would have shown great breadth and vigor of 
mind in planning enterprises and driving them 
through to successful termination. He would have 
made a most excellent planning engineer or com- 
manding general, from the fact that he has such 





an accurate knowledge of details, and such a com- 





prehensive intellect as could see into the future 
and anticipate all the combinations and workings 
of principles, and all circumstances incident to 
practical details. He has pre-eminently the head 
of the statesman or scholar or the man of business. 
He would have excelled as a financier or banker, 
as a merchant or manufacturer, as a lawyer and 
public speaker, in medical science, or in the exact 
sciences. It is seldom that we find a temperament 
and brain so harmoniously developed, and so many 
of the qualities requisite to profound thought, 
clearness of mind, and elevation of sentiment. 





PREEMAN HUNT. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

[Tue following character was dictated from 
the head of Mr. Hunt ten years ago, while he was 
totally unknown to the examiner. ] 

The head of this gentleman is unusually large, 
being twenty-three and a half inches in circum- 
ference—an inch more than is usual for his size 
of body. His temperaments are favorably balan- 
ced and strongly marked with a predominance of 
the vital. He has every indication of a strong 
constitution and a well-fortified body and mind, 
with a full degree of mental and physical activity, 
and a strong amount of propelling executive 
power. Taking all these favorable qualifications 
into consideration, with no important impediment 
or antagonizing influences, we infer that he has 
a mind of more than common power and scope 
of action. His phrenological developments are 
strongly marked, yet none are small, giving him 
more of a positive than a negative character, 
which, together with his large brain and favorable 
temperament, indicate a strong, sound, compre- 
hensive, and available mind. His balance of 
power is most favorable to the accomplishment of 
important results. His social feelings are all 
strong and active. He is friendly, warm-hearted, 
fond of children, and well qualified to enjoy do- 
mestic life. These elements of his ‘patare, modi- 
fied by his moral feelings and guided by his 
intellect, make him much interested in the welfare, 
happiness, and improvement of the social condition 
of mankind, the proper education of children, and 
elevation of woman. He is capable of strong at- 
tachments to home, and dislikes change of resi- 
dence. Variety to him is the spice of life, yet 
Firmness is too large to allow him to be unstable 
or fickle minded, but he may at times be impatient 
and restless. 

He has large Combativeness, Destructiveness, 
and Appetite, giving him the animal instinct of 
self-defense, power of resistance, energy, and ex- 
ecutiveness of character, with a full capacity to 
supply all the wants of the body. Acquisitiveness 
and Secretiveness are not large. Their influence 
in character is not extensive. He has a good 
combination of organs to acquire property, but 
less of the talent to lay up; he regards it as a 
means rather than as an end of enjoyment; is 
candid, frank, open-hearted, and truthful, in a 
pre-eminent degree; is no hypocrite, yet has a 
fall degree of caution and forethought. This 
quality, joined with his intellect, makes him 
shrewd, and gives worldly wi:dom; yet his caution 
is none too active to regulate the excited influences 
of Combativeness and Destructiveness. Appro- 
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bativeness is full, Self-Esteem large, and Firmness 
very large—giving him a fair amount of affability 
and ambition, a high degree of independence, 
sense of liberty, love of influence, self-reliance, 
power of will, ability and disposition to assume 
responsibilities, perseverance and firmness of 
purpose, joined with a self-determining and di- 
recting mind. He relies upon his own resources, 
acte from choice and will, rather than from im- 
pulse, is generally prudent, and can control his 
conduct and actions better than most persons. He 
is not easily discouraged, but carries a steady and 
firm hand. He adheres rigidly to what he thinks 
is right, and does not compromise principle or 
truth for the sake of popularity, wealth, or friend- 
ship. He has moral courage, and more than 
common presence of mind, arising from large 
Conscientiousness, Firmness, Combativeness, and 
Destructiveness, with strong reasoning powers. 
His hopes are fair, but not deceiving—takes life 
pretty much as it comes. 

On religious subjects, his reason guides his feel- 
ings. He takes liberal views of things, and is 
prepared to admit whatever harmonizes with his 
reason or perception—is more sincere than en- 
thusiastic. His religious views would be the more 
likely to be the result of his own investigations 
than the majority of men, because he has a higher 
degree of reason and self-reliance than veneration 
for others. He might be regarded by some as 
skeptical, because he dare think for himself and 
differ from others. Politically speaking, his love 
of country does not arise from desire of office, or 
for loaves and fishes ; but his philanthropy extends 
to the whole human family, securing to every 
human being all his. matural rights, and the priv- 
ilege to make the most of his capacities and labors. 
He has the working kind of benevolence— is al- 
ways ready to render service with his own hands. 
His sympathies are also strong, and his feelings 
easily moved by objects of distress. It is difficult 
for him to resist solicitations made to his sym- 
pathies. He has a strong desire to be constantly 
employed to improve, advance, and perfect him- 
self over others—his labors over theirs. He has 
full Constructiveness, Ideality, Sublimity, and 
Imitation, and, if cultivated, their influence would 
be distinctly manifested, yet not controlling. He 
has a good degree of ingenuity and practical talent. 
He has imagination and sense of perfection, but 
more judgment and reason. His ways and man- 
ners are peculiar to himself. He has a very 
active sense of the witty, and enjoys a good joke 
much. His propensity to joke is almost a beset- 
ting sin. 

His intellectual faculties are uncommonly 
marked and distinctly developed. He has both 
the philosophizing and scientific cast of mind, but 
he should be distinguished for his practical, know- 
ing, scientific, available talents. His perceptive 
faculties are all large, or full, excepting Language 
and Time, and actively developed, giving him an 
uncommon ability to acquire knowledge, collect 
information, facts, and statistics. He is both 
general and minute in observations, and receives 


earliest impressions of external objects by sight, | 


and has an uncommonly accurate perception of 
the quality, relation, and affiuity of things. He 
has a very active sense of arrangement, system, 
method, order, neatness, and harmonious style; 
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THE LATE FREEMAN HUNT, OF “THE MERCHANT’S MAGAZINE,” 





every thing must not only be in its place, but 
properly adapted to other things and associations. 


He has a nice sense of proportions and the fitness 


of things; also the location, relative position, and 
geographical appearance of things. He readily 
understands the relation and adaptation of num- 


mathematics. His memory of all important phe- 
nomena is good. He is not fluent or copious in 
speech—can write much better. He not only 
knows how to collect facts, but has a superior 
talent to classify and apply them. His superior 
reason gives him judgment as to their value, and 
Order and Comparison put them in their right 
places. He has strong powers of analysis and il- 
lustration ; is youthful and agreeable in-his man- 
ners; readily makes friends, and has a strong 
intuitive perception of motives, character, truth, 
and final results. He isa great lover and admirer 
of the simplest truths of nature, and delights to 
study nature and her language. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

This self-made man, who, throvgh his popular 
magazine, was known in every part of the world, 
died at his residence in Bro: klyn, on the evening 
of March 24. From the Phrenological Journal 
of 1848 we collate the following sketch : 

He was born at Quincy, Massachusetts, on the 
2ist March, 1804. He was one of those who at- 
tached.no great importance to ancestors, only as 
fur as their virtues may be inherited. Oa his 


mother's side were the Turners and Stetsons, who 
left England in 1630, and settled at Scituate, near 
Plymouth, Mass. His father, Nathan Hunt, was 
a shipmaster, and died when Freeman was only 
three years of age. The latter chose the printing 


| business, as being the best adapted to the acqui- 
bers, and with common practice might excel in | 


sition of knowledge that his circumstances and 
those of his mother would permit. During his 
minority he had a good deal of up-bill work to 
perform, and experienced not a little of the rough- 
and-tumble of the world. But his motto has al- 
ways been, “ Hope on, hope ever,” and he attained 
enough of this world’s gocds to make him and 
his comfortable. 

* Our grave subject,” says the New York Mirror, 
some years since, “ is a cro-s between an author 
and a me:chant ; he bas not the carelessness of the 
one, nor the primness of the other, but a mixture 
of the two. He is the proprietor and editor of 
that unique periodical, the Merchant’s Magazine. 
Like Yankee boys in general, he picked up the 
rudiments of an English education at a country 
school, aud was apprenticed to a Boston printer 
at the age of fourteen. A printer's trade, a com- 


| mon education, ad a brave heart have formed 


the sole capital of many @ great man in the re- 
public Freeman Hunt, like Benjamin Franklin, 
and many a true man besides, with these simple 
elements, has achieved a position in the world, 
and kept his honor untarnished. No soorer was 


| he out of his time than he began to think of 
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establishing himself in the world; and instead 
of squatting upon the soil which another man 
cleared, with the true energy of a Yankee he look- 
ed about him for a spot which no man had yet 
improved—a no man's land, that he could claim 
for his own by right of prior discovery. At that 
time there was not one of these now numerous 
publications called ladies’ magazines ; and with a 
true insight into the wants of the resding public, 
he projected a periodical similar to the Lady's 
Book, which we believe he called the Ladies’ 
Magazine. Mrs Sarah J. Hale was just attracting 
notice by her first novel, and Mr. Hunt purchased 
the use of her name as editress, The magazine 
succeeded, but did not satisfy the ambition of the 
proprietor. He sold out, and began the republi- 
cation of the Penny Magazine, which reached a 
sale of 5.000 numbers in a year after its com- 
mencement. This work he soon abandoned, and 
the Bewick Company being got up by an associ- 
ation of authors, artists, printers, and bookbinders, 
whose object was the publication of their own 
works, he took charge of it. Mr. Hunt was the 
managing director, and displayed wonderful talents 
at financiering ; for, as the association bad nothing 
but talents and genius, it required no ordinary 
degree of skill to exchange their projucts for 
grosser materials, without which they could do 
nothing. 

“While in the managemént of this company, 
he projected the American Magazine of Useful and 
Entertaining Knowledge, and conducted its edi- 
torial department while he remained with the com- 
pany, which was dissolved soon after he left it 
He then got up two volumes of ‘ American Anec- 
dotes,’ which were highly successful, and have 
formed a magazine of wealth for succeeding book- 
makers; theo, the American Pulpit, an Episco- 
palian periodical In 1831, he removed to New 
York, and established a weekly newspaper called 
The Traveler. 1a 1834, he published a ‘ C»mpre- 
hensive Atlas,’ which was very successful. After- 
ward he wrote letters to some of the Boston pa- 
pers and published a popular work called ‘ Letters 
about the Hudson,’ which passed through three 
editions. His next eaterprise was the Me~chant's 
Magazine, a work entirely original in its plan, and 
which was successful fiom its start. By his tact, 
good manag’ ment, and industry he has built up a 
work on « plan which is so obviously right now, 
that people wouder it was never done before 

“Toe success of Mr. Hunt is a remarkable in- 
stance of what may be accomplished by patient 
perseverance and honorable cond.ct ; and his ex- 
ample should serve to stimulate the exertions of 
the thousands of young men who are daily launch- 
ed upon the world to seek their fortunes, with no 
otber capi‘al than their strong arms and honest 
hearts We believe that Mr. Haot has never taken 
an active part in partisan politics ; he has, how- 
ever, been a firn and consistent advocate of free 
trade since the commencement of his magazine, 
and is one of the few sound writers on political 
economy which this country has produced.” 

Mr Willis has made him the subject of comment. 

He says : * Hant has been glorified in the Hong- 
Kong Gazette—is regularly complimented by the 
Eoglish mercantile authorities—has every bank in 
the world for an eager subscriber, every consul, 
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every ship-owner, and navigator—is filed away as 
authority in every library, and thought of in half 
of the countries of the world as early as No. 3 in 
their enumeration of distinguished Americans. 

* The Merchant’s Magazine, though a prodigy of 
perseverance and industry is not an accidental de- 
velopmesit of Hant’s energies. He has always 
been singularly sagacious and original in devising 
new works\and good ones. He was the founder of 
the first Ladies’ Magazine ; he started the Ameri- 
can Magazine of Useful and Entertaining Knowl- 
edge ; compiled the best known collection of Ameri- 
can Anetdotes; and is an indefatigable writer— 
the author, among other things, of ‘ Letters About 
the Hudson,’ and a series of ‘ Anecdotes and 
Sketches Illustrative of Female Character.’ 

“Hont was a play-fellow of ours,” says Mr. 
Willis, “ in round-jacket days, and we have always 
looked at him with a reminiscent interest. His 
luminous, eager eyes, as he goes along the street, 
eagerly bent on his ertand, would impress any ob- 
server with an idea of his genios and determin- 
ation, and we think it quite time his earnest head 
was in the engraver’s hand, and his daily passing 
by a mark for the picrro monstRaRI. Few more 
worthy or more valuable citizens are among us.” 

He was about five feet eight inches in height, 
weil proportioned ; complexion light florid ; fore- 
head capacious; chin massive and projecting, in- 
dicative of that energy whith is, in fact, the chief 
point of his chatacter; hair light brown, very fine, 
of a web-like texture, worn long, and floating about 
his face ; eyes of wonderful brilliancy and intens. 
ity of expreasion ; the whole countenance beaming 
with sensibility and intelligence. 

Mr. Hunt was thrice married. His first wife 
lived but ten months after marriage. Four chil- 
drea were born of the second marriage, three of 
whom are deceased—the eldest, John Frederick S 
Huat, about a year since. A daughter of fifteen 
years is the only one of the fourliving. His third 
wife, who survives him, is the daughter of the 
Hon. Wm. Parmenter, of East Cambridge, Mass. 
A son is the only issue of his third marriage. 





HOPE. 
[From the German of Schiller.) 





BY ELLA FARMAN. 


How much the man doth speak and dream 
About the coming Better Times ; 
Toward a goal that golden seems 
He looks, he hastens, and he climbs. 
The world grows old and groweth young again, 
But still he hopes a Better Time will reign. 


Hope leads him all his life, forsooth ; 
She flutters round the gleefal boy ; 
Her magic light allures the youth ; 
With Age she will not buried be. 
If in the grave man ends his weary race, 
Hope doth remove him from that resting-place. 


She is no wheedling, vain Conceit, 
Begot in brains of fools forlorn ; 
Within the heart she loudly cries, 
To something better we are born. 
And that which inner voices do foretell, 
Doth not deceive the soul that trusts so well. 





THE BIBLE AS A SCHOOL-BOOK. 


J.C. H., On1o.—Is the Bible, including the New 
Testament, the best reading-book for learners at 
school ? 

Answer.—As you desire a special answer to 
this question, with our reasons, we give them with 
all frankness. There are, doubtless, books pre- 
pared for the purpose, better adapted to teach the 
young the art of reading with grace and ease, than 
is the Bible when it is taken by course. More- 
over, there is properly a reverence for the Bible 
which induces many youths to adopt (on account 
of that feeling in themselves, and influenced by 
hearing their parents read it under the same 
feeling) a kind of monotone, which is fatal to a 
good style of reading. This, too, is heard in the 
pulpit as well as at the fireside. We seldom hear 
persons read the Scriptures as well as they read 
other Looks. Much of the Old Testament is purely 
historical and chronological, and not so interest- 
ing to children as to inspire them with that ani- 
mation necessary for the best effects in the matter 
of teaching them to read. But out of the Old and 
New Testaments, selections could easily be made, 
sufficient to constitute a large reading-book, which 
for clearness of diction, energy of expression, 
loftiness of style, purity of moral sentiment, dig- 
nity of argument, felicity of illustration, pungency 
of reproof, power, and pathos, would stand without 
a rival. 

What is more thrilling and pathetic than the 
story of Joseph? what more tender than the writ- 
ings of John, or the Sermon on the Mount? what 
clearer logic than that of Paul? what higher 
lesson of duty than the history of the ‘* Good 
Samaritan,” or that of the.widow’s two mites?” 
Where can be found such ‘‘ rapt seraphic fire” as 
gleams from the poetry of David and Isaiah, For 
patience and fortitude, for courage and heroism, 
for integrity and disinterestedness, for joy and 
moral majesty, the characters of the Bible may 
be put forth and safely challenge any single age 
to show us their peer or parallel. 

We think teachers, parents, and ministers should 
guard against a droning monotony in the reading 
of the Bible, and teach children to read it with 
spirit, and in accordance with its meaning ; and 
then, no better reading lessons can be found than 
those so amply abounding in the Bible; besides, 
no one should be considered educated for any 
position without an extended acquaintance with 
this book. There is not a duty or an aspiration, 
a sympathy, a hope or a fear, a folly, a meanness 
or a sin, that is not portrayed in a style that can 
not easily be forgotten. We think, therefore, that 
it can be used with profit as a school reading-book, 
though others should also be used. Once a day 
the Bible should be used, without sectarian lean- 
ing or partisan commentary; once a day good 
newspapers or magazines ; again, selections from 
history and poetry ; books on behavior, correspond- 
ence, business, and in short on all the leading 
ideas and incidents with which the young need to 
be familiar, as they come to engage in active, 
practical life. 

We remember the reading-books in vogue when . 
we were learning to read. » They consisted of 
selections from the best English and American 
writers—Addison, Blair, Johnson, Webster, and 
others. These essays and orations were on pro- 
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found and abstract subjects, better adapted for 
comprehension by ripe scholars, “‘ grave and 
reverend seniors,” than by children. They fired 
quite above our heads, and it was not till years 
after that we understood them. In the main, 
books for learners should be simple in style, for 
if they are deep, majestic, and heavy, the pupil 
never becomes interested, and of course fails to 
become an easy and spirited reader. If the Bible 
be used, judicious selections should be made, and 
this is true of any work in the language not 
specially designed and properly adapted to class- 
reading in schools. 





VENERATION AND ITS ADAPTATION 


THeRe appears to be a difference of opinion 
among men, and even among phrenologists, upon 
the true function of the faculty of Veneration ; 
and also a great want of knowledge among man- 
kind generally, respecting their practical duties, 
as inferred from the natural endowment of the 
faculty and its adaptation to the institutions of 
nature. 

But most phrenologists, I think, agree that Ven- 
eration adapts mankind to the Deity, and prompts 
the belief and conviction in the mind of the ex- 
istence of an overruling Power ; yet I have seen 
those who deny this position, and claim that 
through the intellect alone we are enabled to ob- 
tain evidences of the existence of a Supreme Be- 
ing ; and that there is no race of people on earth 
that believe in a God from the spontaneous prompt- 
ings of the feelings, but that all races who enter- 
tain this belief, that have not sufficient intellectual 
capacity to produce said impressions by observa- 
tion or reflection, have received them from the 
more learned, But this I hold to be an unfound- 
ed assertion—one that would require many well- 
authenticated facts to substantiateit, and, I think, 
is not confirmed by the teachings of history, for we 
have no reliable evidence that the many heathen 
tribes that enjoy the belief in an overruling Power, 
ever learned it from any enlightened race. 

The American Indians afford an excellent exam- 
ple of the doctrine under consideration, with their 
strong feelings of reverence for the “‘ Great Spirit,” 
as they term it—an idea which it is evident they 
were never taught, but which is the result of a 
large endowment of the organ of Veneration, 
prompting this belief; for they are a race gov- 
erned, probably, as much by the impulses of their 
nature, independent of education by means of rev- 
elation or otherwise, as any other in the world. 
And the fact that the organ of Veneration is al- 
most universally large in the Indian head, affords 
abundant proof of the position that the faculty of 
Veneration produces, spontaneously, in the mind 
the belief in a God. 

The infidel is almost invariably found wanting 
in the development of this organ, while the ardent 
believer and zealous worshiper of God will be 
found: to possess a large organ. Why this coin- 
cidence between the head and character of these 
different individuals, the Indian included, if there 
is notrath in the position? If, ther, this doctrine 
of man’s adaption to the Deity be conceded, which 
I think it must be, the practical deductions or con- 
clusions drawn therefrom become matter of no 
little importance ; or, in other words, the true 
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function of Veneration in a practical sense, involv- 
ing man’s duties to the Supreme Being, is a mat- 
ter well worthy of calm consideration. 

Is the observing of the forms and ceremonies of 
religion, which is yet a prevalent custom in this 
Christian land, the legitimate manifestation of the 
organ in question? I judge not. For while I 
recognize the duty and obligation of man to the 
Deity as practical, as are all his duties to his fel- 
low-men and himself, I can see nothing in the na- 
ture of the mind sanctioning such manifestations 
as the exclusive functions of Veneration, and con- 
sequently but little good, comparatively, resulting 
therefrom. 

But Phrenology teaches that there is a perfect 
adaptation of mankind to surrounding nature, or 
that every faculty of the mind is adapted to some 
object or principle in the universe, as a means of 
its gratification and exercise. 

For instance, the Perceptive faculties of the 
intellect adapt man to all the individual objects 
of the physical world; together with their form, 
size, color, number, etc. ; Benevolence, to the mis- 
eries and sufferings of humanity, prompting a 
desire for their relief; Spirituality, to the “ spirit- 
world,” prompting a belief in an existence. here- 
after, and the reality of the unseen; and Hope 
adapts man to the future, giving anticipations of 
‘a good timecoming,” and joined with Spirituality 
gives a firm confidence and reliance, that enjoy- 
ment and blessings will flow from the observance 
of the principles or laws of nature, whether they 
are moral or physical, and that happiness will 
invariably result from doing good ; while Vener- 
ation adapts man to the Deity, but in its practical 
sense, to His method of governing the universe of 
mind and matter, which is through the unchange- 
able laws of nature. This, then, I claim to be the 
practical function of the faculty of Veneration, 
the observance of the laws that govern our consti- 
tutions. For when we view the broad expanse of 
nature, in all her varied and beautiful depart- 
ments, including the mental, moral, and physical, 
we perceive that all are governed by general, un- 
changeable, and perfect laws, and that man is 
adapted to at least a portion of them ; that the 
present and future health and happiness of all 
mankind depend upon their observance and obe- 
dience to them; and that the sufferings and mis- 
eries of the world, whether mental or physical, in 
the form of disease or otherwise, are the legitimate 
conkequences of the violation or non-observance 
of them ; it is sufficient evidence to my mind, that 
Veneration should be exercised in revering and 
obeying these natural laws as the institutions of 
God, or the means employed by Him to manifest 
his power and goodness to man, and to govern the 
world. Thus we have an illustration of the prac- 
tical office of the organ under consideration, far 
superior to that of revering the creeds and doc- 
trines of man, and especially those origipated in 
the days of ignerance, when compared with the 
present. Man, therefore, can not, in my opinion, 
menifest a pure and enlightened reverence to God, 
unless he have at all times adue regard for the laws 
that govern his being, without exclusiveness, that 
is, with equal respect and obedience to the physical 
and organic as to the moral laws. 

But the objector to this doctrine may claim that 
the Intellectual faculties adapt man to the laws 
of nature, which I admit so far as the learning of 
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them is concerned, which is equally true with ref- 
erence to the principle of justice, but extends no 
farther ; if it did, the man who was the most in- 
telligent would, of necessity, be the most just, 
upright, and honest, which is not the case ; for it 
is a well-known fact that many do wrong when they 
know the right ; but it requires the feeling given 
by the faculty of Conscientiousness, to prompt 
men to do the right after they have learned it. 
This principle is also true when applied to Benev- 
olence, for the knowledge of distress and suffering 
in another is not sufficient of itself to produce a 
desire for the application of a remedy to relieve 
the distress, but the feeling of sympathy and 
kindness is necessary for the alleviation of misery, 
which Benevolence produces. So also with the 
laws of nature; 4 knowledge of them, and man’s 
dependence upon them, is not a sufficient security 
for mankind’s observance of them, but requires 
some feeling to prompt a respect and devotion for 
them, which I attribute to Veneration. 

Knowledge is well known to be insufficient of 
itself to keep mankind in the path of duty ; neither 
is a devotional spirit a sure guide to the correct 
fulfillment of man’s religious daties, ungoverned, 
and undirected by an enlightened intellect—one 
enlightened upon the constitution of man, and the 
principle by which God governs the world. But 
this kind of knowledge, I regret to say, is too sel- 
dom acquired by those who devote a great portion 
of their time, professedly, in obeying the require- 
ments of the Deity ; yes, and even those too who 
are devoting their lives in teaching mankind their 
various duties to God, not only disregard a great 
portion of the laws of their being, but the conse- 
quences of which they are suffering from day to 
day, as the effects of ignorance, and which has 
given rise tothe heathenish idea, that the Christian 
is characterized by sorrows and afflictions almost 
unendurable, and that the path of righteousness 
is beset with thorns and brambles, which render 
it almost impassable, and, at the same time, dwell 
on the pleasures of sin, all of which are obstacles 
to the advancement of mankind; but also oppose 
the efforts of those who have the elevation and 
progression of the race in view, by teaching the 
laws of God, and the duty of mankind to obey 
them, In this practical view of the organ of Ven- 
eration we infer that the observance of the laws 
of our natures ought to be considered a religious 
duty. 

It also forms a foundation for a reform that 
will tend to withdraw many bigoted minds from 
their erroneous ideas of worship, amd turn their 
attention to science, as well as other means of 
learning the government of God, for science is as 
truly Divine as any other of the institutions of the 
Creator. 

Then mankind will be impressed with the con- 
viction that all the laws of nature are equally 
worthy of respect, the laws of our physical con- 
stitution included, for to obey them is found to be 
not only important for physical welfare, but abso- 
lutely necessary to secure the proper condition 
requisite for enjoying the blessings naturally re- 
sulting from obedience to the moral laws of our 
nature. For, without health, no maa can be ex- 
pected to do his duty in a moral or religious point 
of view. For it is a well-ascertained fact that 
physiological errors are among the greatest causes 
of vice and immorality in the world, and are great 
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obstacles to the moral and religious advancement 
of the race. 

From these views of Veneration and its adapta- 
tion, we conclude that no man can manifest a pure 
and enlightened reverence to God who recognizes 
a superiority of one law over another, or shows a 
disregard for any of them. N. K. 

Aruens, Pa. 

[Comaents.—Man needs a higher feeling than 
a mere admiration of the works of nature. We 
do not object to this emotion as connected with the 
action of Veneration and a well developed and 
highly cultured intellect ; for no man can perceive 
in the works of nature which are fitted to inspire 
admiration of the Divine Architect, so much reason 
for admiration as the true philosopher ; but still, 
there is a higher emotion than an admiration of 
God through his works. Does a child respect his 
father merely for his strength or his skill? When 
age creeps upon him, and his strength is weakened 
and his skill blunted, does he love his father the 
less? Veneration leads to the adoration and /ove 
of God for his power and wisdom, as seen in his 
works of creation not only, but quite as signally 
for his holiness, his goodness, and fatherly regard 
for His children. 

The natural expression of Veneration is ‘“‘ My 
Father and my God.” The “ Lord’s Prayer” is 
most significant explanation of the nature and 
office of the faculty. What does that prayer im- 

? Let us see: 

«“ Our Father” (filial recognition) “‘ who art in 
in heaven” (i. ¢., whose presence or habitation is 
purity), “ hallowed be thy name” (or rever- 
enced, adored, honored); “ thy kingdom come, 
thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven” 
(reverent submission to the government and will 
of God) ; ‘* give us day by day our daily 
bread” (filial trust and confidence), “ and forgive 
our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass 
against us” (a recognition of the justice and mer- 
cy of God. Here, however, Conscientiousness and 
Benevolence speak, but Veneration leads us to 
God as the source of pardon and peace), “ and lead 
us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil” 
(trust in His wisdom, power, and purity), “ for 
thine is the kingdom, the power, and glory forever. 
Amen.” (Here is Veneration for the Sovereign 
Authority, and adoration for the holiness and 
submission to the will of God.) This, truly, is more 
like the love and reverence of a son for a wise, 
powerful, and benevolent father than like the ad- 
miration of a person for some wise and powerful 
architect. Worship, therefore, is the office of 
Veneration, and this worship involves reverence, 
adoration, trust, and love.—Eps. Prren, Jovr- 
NAL.] 





“BCONOMY 


BY REFORMER. 


T wave been a reader of your valuable publica- 
tions for several years, and profited mach by the 
“ go-a-headativeness” and good advice contained 
in each of your journals, especially Life and the 
Water-Cure Journal. I'am not in the habit of 
using my pen or ideas in writing articles for pub- 
lication, so I rather reluctantly submit this to 
your perusal. If, in your opinion, it will be of 
any service to any class of your readers, you will 





use it as you choose. If it may have the shadow 
of an effect that many of your articles have had 
for me, it will more than pay me for the exami- 
pation of my memorandum-book for the figures. 

It seems very interesting to meet with a state- 
ment of facts and figures that are applicable, at 
least in part, to one’s own case; and having no- 
ticed several articles of the kind in Life, I venture, 
among others, to lay before you some of my own 
experience in as few words as I van. 

Without troubling you with a detailed account 
of my expenditures in going to housekeeping, I 
will at once proceed to a statement of my ex- 
penses for one year before I subscribed for your 
journals. 

Rent of a small tenement, but in a pleasant 
and healthy logation, $100; fuel, $12; flour, 
$16 81; corn and rye meal, $4 87 ; butter, $19 ; 
cheese, $8 40; sugar, $26 40; molasses, $4 80 ; 
lard, $12; tea, $4 87; coffee, $5 60; spices- 
$1 62 ; meat, consisting of beef, pork, fowls, fish, 
oysters, ete., $92 50; vegetables, $9 40; milk, 
$17 50; fruit, $23; cigars, $30; medicine and 
doctors’ bill, $22 16; sundry other articles and 
expenses, $25 86, and my clothing about finished 
the rest of my income; which was about $525. 
After perusing the Water-Cure Journal for sever- 
al months, I began to examine my own case, and 
became convinced that I was pursuing the wrong 
course, and resolved to adopt your system of diet 
and living as near as I could, by leaving off the 
use of so much fine flour for wheat meal, with 
also that of other grains, using less butter, sugar, 
and molasses, and no cheese, lard, tea, coffee, 
meat, spices, cigars, ete., but instead, more fruit, 
vegetables, ete., which has resulted in the im- 
proved health of myself and wife, and my ex- 
penses, as compared with the year above, as fol- 
lows: Rent, $100; fuel, $15 75; wheat flour, 
$3 60; wheat meal, $19 80; corn and rye meal, 
$7 50; butter, $3 60; sugar, $475; molasses, 
$1 50; vegetables, $29; milk, $11 37; fruit, 
$37 ; one year's subscription for Lire ILtustra- 
tep, Phrenological and Water-Cure Journals, 
“ Hydropathic Encyclopedia,” and other books. 
$9 50; clothing, $93 ; sundry cther articles and 
expenses, but which do not include any salt, 
saleratus, and such articles as in the first year, 
$47 60, which amounts in all to $383 97, so that 
with the same income as the first year, I would 
have saved about $141 ; but my income has been 
a little more this year, amounting to about $624, 
so that the year ending December 31st, 1857, left 
me with $200 in the Savings Bank, and about 
$40 in my pocket; owing no man a cent, my 
wife pleased at our success with the experiment, 
and what I value more than all, we have had no 
occasion to use any médicine, or employ any doc- 
tor, and, as I said before, our general health very 
much improved. 

Tam now fully satisfied, from my own obser- 
vation and experience, that there are few young 
men but who can save enough in a few years, 
from their useless expenses, extravagant and un- 
healthful mode of living, and by making the best 
use of their time, to own a little home of their 
own, as in case of “ Harry and Kitty Clover.” It 
is true, we took pleasure in having our table well 
supplied with meats, cakes, ete., but did not for 








once imagine where our head and stomach aches 
proceeded from ; and now we take pleasure in 
knowing that what we eat is food in reality, and 
that one of the greatest preventives of disease 
is to guard well our appetites We have had to 
bear the taunts and jeers of our friends and ac- 
quaintances, but we think we ean do it much bet- 
ter than they can bear the effects of bad food and 
over-indulgence of their depraved appetites.— 

Provipgyog, R. I., 1858. [Life Illustrated. 


THE ASS IN THE LION’S SKIN. 








Once upon a time an ambitious ass, desiring to 
enjoy the power and influence of the lion, pro- 
cured a lion’s skin and put it upom himself as well 
as he could, by doubling down his ears, and en- 
deavoring to assume a nobleness of aspect. But 
the moment he attempted to roar, with a view to 
command the respect of the other animals, his voice 
betrayed him, and his master, who happened to 
witness his effort, drubbed him soundly for his 
hypocrisy and stupidity. 

We are reminded of the above, by information 
that one Dr. W. Chichester, of New Haven, for- 
merly of Cleveland, 0., is lecturing in New Eng- 
land on Phrenology (having begun since the first 
of this year), and advertising his lectures and his 
business as by Fowler and Chichester. We are 
also informed that Chichester visited Springfield, 
Mass., in January, and on returning to New 
Haven informed his friends that he had seen 
Mr. Fowler in Springfield, and that he had con- 
sented to the use of hie name by Chichester. Ac- 
cordingly his handbills were posted all over New 
Haven, in the name of Fowler and Chichester. 

We desire simply to say, that Mr. Fowler was 
not in Springfield in the month of January, but 
was in Mobile, Alabama, lecturing—that Mr. 
Fowler has never given Chichester liberty to use 
his name in any way whatever. Once again we 
warn everybody, that no one has any right to use 
our name in any such way. We have no lecturing 
agents, or agents fer examining heads. Every 
man must stand on his own merits. What is done 
in our office or in our own lecture-rooms only do 
we indorse. ‘Fie on all (hypocrites) say we.” 





SECRETIVENESS. 


Many people are too frank, and disclose many 
things detrimental to their interests. They can 
not be trusted with a secret, and they are the 
easiest prey for knaves of all classes. They ex- 
hibit their money before strangers, tell their 
plans, and answer all questions without reserve. 
Such persons should cultivate the organ of Secre- 
tiveness—bridle their tongues, and think before 
they speak. To show the advantage of silence, I 
will relate an anecdote of real life. Many years 
since a trader in Vermont lost some money. He 
kept his own counsel, and told no one of the event. 
Soon after a young man of the place went to the 
West. In a few years he returned. His first 
words on entering the store were: ‘* Well, have 
you found who stole your money?” ‘* Yes,” was 
the answer ; “I have just now found the man.” 
That young man was tried, convicted, and sen- 
tenced to prison for the theft. 

: Wa. GarFieLp. 
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SHORT-HAND WRITING. 





INVENTIONS are generally esteemed according 
to their power to minister to the physical wants 
of man, or to create wealth rapidly, while such 
as are calculated to embellish life merely, or to 
promote moral and intellectual growth, are too 
apt to be held in light estimation by the great 
mass of mankind. 

Among the great inventions of this prolific 
century, few, if any, are calculated to do more 
for the race than that of Phonography, or the 
art of writing by sound. This consists in having 
a single sign for each sound of the language. 
Our common alphabet has twenty-six letters, and 
the language over forty sounds; so we must use 
one letter for more than one sound, or a combina- 
tion of letters to represent a single sound. The 
letter O, for instance, is made to represent ten 
sounds. This is not only ridiculous, but very in- 
convenient. We have no doubt that there is more 
study devoted to learning to read and spell in the 
United States, than is bestowed upon all other 
branches put together. After all this study, how 
few there are who read well and spell correctly ! 
And no wonder. Take, for example, the round- 
about use of the letters ough. In though they 
have the power merely of 0. There are but two 
sounds to the word, one represented by the letters 
th, the other by o. In tough, these letters have 
the sound of uf, but in cough they have another 
sound, in plowgh another, and in through still 
another. The barrenness of the common alphabet 
is evinced by the fact, that we can not correctly 
represent the sounds of the words above quoted, 
without doing violence to the natural or elemen- 
tary sounds of the letters. For instance, uf does 
not represent the sound of ough in the word 
tough, because the true sound of the letter u, as 
in blue, is not found in the word tough or in 
uf. What is called the short sound of wu, as in uf, 
should have a distinct character to represent it. 
We want, also, a character for the sound aw, as 
heard in the word cough ; and also a single char- 
acter for ow, as heard in the word plough. It 
may be said that the letters ow do it. This we 
deny. What sound of o is there in cow, or plow, 
or now? In no we have it, but we never hear the 
true sound of o in not, got, pot, cot, dot, lot ; but 
if we sound the o as the child is taught to do in 
learning his alphabet, these words would become 
note, gote, pote, cote, dote, lote. The letter o, as 
we have said, has ten sounds as it is used in the 
English language, when in fact it has but one. 
Then why use more? 

In the system of Phonography we have a sign 
for each sound, and when these are learned by 
the pupil, he can read any word and pronounce it 
correctly. The sound represented by th is writ- 
ten by a curved line, thus (, and the sound rep- 
resented by ough by a dash, thus —. Now to 
write the word though by phonography, we have 
only to bring these two characters together, 
thus, (- 

For printing this simple and philosophical mode 
of representing the language, it requires an alpha- 
bet with forty-four letters, one for each of the 
simple and compound sounds, and when the pupil 
has learned these letters, he can read and pro- 
nounce any word he sees, and spell correctly any 
word he hears. This would save to the pupil 











some years of hard study, to be devoted to the 
sciences. 

The chief advantage of Phonography is, that 
it enables a person to write as fast as the orator 
speaks, and thus secure a verbatim copy of the 
speech, and to read it without mistake, or the 
necessity of referring to the memory to aid in 
making it out. This is necessary in the old arbi- 
trary modes of stenographic writing. It is a com- 
mon practice for reporters to take the notes and 
have an amanuensis to copy them, who does not 
hear what is said, and of course depends entirely 
on the reporter’s phonographic manuscript. 

We may boast of our telegraph, Which cer- 
tainly is a great invention for the TRANSMISSION 
of thought, but the burning words of the orator 
must be arrested by phonography before the tele- 
graph can transmit them for the edification of 
the world. The speech, if accurately REPORTED, 
could be sent by the “slow coach,” so that the 
world would ultimately get it; but without such 
report neither mail nor telegraph could bear the 
glowing words abroad. Verbatim reports of 
speeches and lectures of the day and evening are 
now expected in our next morning’s papers; and 
perhaps the majority of readers who clamor for 
the freshest news and the latest speech, are hardly 
aware that they owe quite as much to the art of 
phonographic reporting as to telegraphic commu- 
nication. 

We see no reason why girls, who are under the 
necessity of earning a living, can not become 
short-hand writers and copyists. It certainly 
would be quite as easy as teaching or needle- 
work, and would, doubtless, be more remunera- 
tive. 

Lawyers, conveyancers, authors, clergymen, and 
others, would save time by dictating to a reporter, 
and thus avoid that most severe drudgery of 
“composition” at the snail’s pace, at which only 
the long-hand writing can be done. With a re- 
porter, the author can deliver his thoughts rapidly 
and warmly, and thus compose in one hour more 
than he could in a whole day by the ordinary 
mode, and thus have the major part of his time for 
reading, reflection, healthful recreation and exer- 
cise ; or if he wishes to push ahead, he can do as 
much in one month by the aid of Phonography, as 
he could otherwise in twelve. Why not, there- 
fore, have female amanuenses, who are quite as 
well adapted to such position as men, and fully 
as capable of acquiring the prerequisites of gram- 
mar and rapid penmanship ? 

We know of one girl in this city who qualified 
herself in about six months for a position as a re- 
porter, and now fills a place which had required 
a man at a salary of seven hundred dollars a 
year. This is certainly better than making shirts, 
vests, and pants at starvation prices, as many are 
compelled to do, or do worse; or than drifting 
down the lazy current of poverty-stricken /ady- 
hood, while the jaded and over-worked father 
strives against poverty to maintain his family 
comfortably, and remunerative avocations are de- 
nied to his daughters, and who, perhaps, would 
be willing to help him and themselves if any possi- 
ble avenue were opened to them. We say to girls, 
study phonography, and become reporters if neces- 
sary, or study it as an accomplishment, and use it 
as a means of recording your thoughts, and, we 
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doubt not, it will be of quite as much conse- 
quence to you as any other equal expenditure 
of time and effort. 

It is not absolutely necessary that the student 
have an oral teacher, though this is desirable. 
Two dollars will buy the books necessary for 
self-education in this useful art, and they may be 
ordered from the office of this Jounnau. 





CR@SUS AND DIOGENES. 


Tue story of Aladdin and his wonderful lamp is 
known to many more than have heard of the phi- 
losopher and his wonderful spectacles. Those who 
knew him longest never knew him without them, 
and it was even said that he was born with them 
on ; and it was urged that there was nothing more 
absurd in the supposition than that his brother 
should have been born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth. He set a very high value on his spec- 
tacles ; and not without reason, for he had only 
to put them on, and whatever he possessed was 
vastly increased in size. ‘Though he had not a 
tithe of his brother’s wealth, and lived in a little 
cottage on the banks of an insignificant stream, 
barely deep enough to float a canoe, yet when he 
put on his wonderful spectacles, his cottage be- 
came a castle, his canoe a ship, and the stream a 
magnificent river flowing toward the ocean ; and 
he could go on voyages of wonderful interest, 
among scenes of the utmost grandeur and magnif- 
icence ; the banks of the stream, removed to a 
great distance apart, assumed the appearance 
of precipitous mountain-sides, and the shrubs 
growing on them became forests of towering pines 
and wide-spreading oaks. But if he laid his spec- 
tacles aside, everything regained its original little- 
ness. Nor was it upon natural objects alone that 
the wonderful spectacles had their transforming 
power; a little handful of money became by their 
means a vast treasure. So long as the spectacles 
remained on the philosopher’s nose, his possessions 
remained undiminished, and he appeared to him- 
self master of wealth far surpassing that of his 
brother, whose fortune it had not been to possess 
a pair of wonderful spectacles, but who, by various 
arts and methods known to the worldly wise, and 
by uniform good fortune, had attained to great 
riches. He had received the name of Croesus, 
while his brother, not altogether inaptly, was 
called Diogenes. 

One day it chanced that they met after a long 
separation ; for the wide difference in their char- 
acters had produced a corresponding separation 
in their walks, of life, so that they were as little 
likely to meet as a meteor and its brother aerolite. 
Croesus reproached his brother with his idle and 
thriftless habits, and boasted of his own great 
wealth as the result of his industry and enterprise. 
Diogenes, who had his spectacles on, asserted the 
superior magnitude and grandeur of his posses- 
sions, and pointed to his ship, his castle, his estates, 
and his heaps of corn, in support of his assertion. 
‘+ Fool that thou art,” replied Croesus, “ dost thou 
not know that the moment thou shalt take off thy 
spectacles, thou wilt fall back into beggary ?” But 
Diogenes replied, ‘« Thy wealth, Croosus, is scarcely 
more solid than mine, since without warning, and 
in less time than is necessary in taking off my 
spectacles, thou mayest be removed from thy 
wealth. Thy wealth as well as mine is but an ap- 
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pearance. Thou, too, art indebted to spectacles 
for a belief in the reality of thy wealth.” 

Was there not truth in the assertion of Diogenes ? 
Let us, then, seek wealth which is not imaginary, 
and from which we can not be removed. That 
wealth is truth. Truth is the most indestructible 
of all things; it is the same in all times and places, 
in Sirius and in Saturn, in the remotest past and 
in the remotest future. 


0 Correspondents. 


Srupent or Purenotocy.—Your organs, ac- 
cording to your chart sent us, indicate capacity for the 
position you ti We would advise you to graduate 
at any rate. If you would become well versed in Phren- 
ology, you will find the following works essential, viz. ; 
The Bust, “Fowler's Phrenology,” “Education Com- 
plete,” “Self-Instructor,” ““‘Combe’s Lectures,” “ Consti- 
tution of Man,” “Combe's Physiology,” and a cast of the 
brain. Price of the whole sent by express, $7 75. 


H. K. D.—We use a metallic mold for busts, 
which costs about $50, If you can make the busts, you 
could make a plaster mold yourself. The labels we could 
furnish for two cents a bust. We know of no work in the 
German language in this country on Natural Philosophy. 
Wells’ work in English is good, and sells at $1. 

We prefer to reply to your other questions by letter. 


8. B.—1. Is salt a necessary article of diet? 
We think not absolutely necessary ? 

2. Is sugar both healthy and necessary? It is healthy, 
but not positively necessary. If eaten in too great quan- 
tity it produces derangement of health. 

8. Does impure water become better with boiling? 
That depends altogether on what it is that renders the 
water impure. If it be any volatile substance that can be 
expelled by heat or cartied away by evaporation, boiling 
will tend to render the water more pure, but if it be any- 
thing like sugar, salt, or other mineral which is pre- 
cipitated, boiling will not make it more pure. 

4. Is saleratus very injurious? Yes, if very much is 
used. This class of questions, however, must hereafter be 
addressed to the Water-Cure Jour:al, 

















J. H.—Is any person who has good natural 


talents, capable of acquiring a good knowledge of mathe- 
matics ? 

Axswer. “Good natural talents” are supposed to com- 
prise a fully developed and harmoniously balanced intel- 
lect, and of course including all the organs on which a 
knowledge of mathematics depends. Good logica] power 
alone does not qualify one for general mathematics— nor 
does strong perceptive power alone endow one with this 
talent. 


Citerary Hotices. | 


Brograpnuy or Exisha Kent Kane. By William 

Elder. Childs and Peterson, Philadelphia, 1858. 

Those who know the racy style of Dr. William Elder, 
his keen and philosophical Insight of character, his happy 
power of description, and his long and intimate personal 
relations with Dr. Kane and his family, need not be told 
that this biography is one the perusal of which nobody 
ean afford to forego. 

Biographies in general are stately, prim, distant, formal 
and ton ively ie datory, but in perusing this of Dr. 
Kane, we seem to come into the very sanctuary of his life. 
We are with him in round jacket trandling the hoop, or 
flying the kite; in mischief, in restless activity, in study, 
and in wild and fancifal adventures, we are his com- 
panions; we ramble with him in the torrid zone, or venture 
with him beyond the steps of other men in the frozen 
north; and with him we retire to his death-bed in 
Havana, and in all the changes of his brilliant career he 
has our sympathy and admiration, and a tear as an offer- 
ing at his tomb. Dr. Eider has done his work well, and 
the publishers have handsomely illustrated the book with 
a trait of the subject, with a “y= of his home; one 
of the in Havana where died ; a sketch of his 
body lying in state in Inde ence Hall, Philadelphia, 
and of his tomb at Laurel Hill. We may give some ex- 
tracts im future, but the book should be consecutively 
to be appreciated. 
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—-- Adbertisements. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previqus to that in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be seut in at once. 

TrxMs.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 








More New Hanp-Booxs. 
HAND-BOOKS FOR HOME IMPROVEMENT—SECOND SERIES. 
We have the pl of cing a new series of 

Hand-Books for Home Lmprovement, by the au- 
thor of “ How to Talk,” “ How to Behave,” etc. 

The fortheoming volumes will be devoted to a popular 
exposition of the more important branches of Rural Econ- 
omy and Rural Art; thus promoting public taste, enhanc- 
ing domestic comfort, and diminishing the expenses and 
increasing the profits of Rural Life and industry. 

Like the previous series, these works have been prepared 
in complianee with a clearly expressed popular demand. 
Such books are wanted, and we have undertaken to supply 
them at a price which will bring them within the reach of 
everybody. They will be brought out in the same general 
style as our “ Educational Series,” and furnished at the 
same price. The series comprises: 


THE HOUSE: 

A Pocket Manual of Rural Architecture, or How to Build 
Houses, Barns, Poultry Houses, Ice Houses, and other Out- 
Buildings, Arbors, Ornamental Fences, Gates, etc. 

Price, in paper covers, 30 cents ; in muslin, 50 centa, 





THE GARDEN: 

A Pocket Manual of Practical Horticulture ; comprising 
Directions for the Cultivation of Kitchen Vegetables, 
Fruits, Flowers, and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, and 
an exposition of the Laws of Vegetable Life and Growth. 

Price, In paper covers, 80 cents; in muslin, 50 cents. 





THE FARM: 

A Pocket Manual of Practical Agriculture; with Chap- 
ters on Agricultural Chemistry, Soils, Manures, Draining, 
Irrigation, Fencing, Farm Implements, etc. 

Price, in paper covers, 30 cents ; in muslin, 50 cents. 

DOMESTIC ANIMALS: 

A Pocket Manual of Cattle, Horse and Sheep Husbandry ; 
with Directions for the Breeding and Management of 
Swine, Poultry, Pigeons, Rabbits, Dogs, etc., the Treat- 
ment of their Diseases, and a Chapter on Bees. 

Price, in paper covers, 34 cents ; in muslin, 50 cents. 

“ The Garden” will appear first, and will be issued on 
15th of April. It will be the most thorough, comprehensive, 
lucid, and practical work of its size and price, on the sub- 
ject of Horticulture, ever published. Persons desiring to 
insure themselves against delay in receiving it should send 
in their orders at once, as the demand will be great, and 
“ first come, first served” the rule. 

The four works will be furnished to subscribers ordering 
them all at the same time, for $1 00. 

Subscription books are now open. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 

These works are not yet ready. Due notice of their 
publication will be given in the Journals, 





ImPorRTANT TO INvENTORS.—Pat 


ENT OF FICE DEPARTMENT.—We transact at this office 
all kinds of business connected with procuring Patents 
either in this country or in any of the 

Having secured the aid of the best Patent Attorneys &nown 
© the public, both in England and on the continent of Ea- 

we are able to afford the best of facilities for obtaining 
Pat-nts in fore countries, 

Tbe Solicitor who bas charge of our Patent Office Depart- 
ment, bus for the past eight years been successfully engeged 
in a for inventions, and 4 the later 
portion of time has devoted particular to con- 


cuses. 

The business of thie Office will be strictly confidential. 
No charges will be made for examinations of new inven- 
tions; inventors may consult as as to the novelty and pat- 
entability of their Sey eet =) 
deseribing their inventions to us, and inciosing a ip to 
wre Se oer See, " ot 

ymmunicaions by letter reference ventions, 
attended 


Pare or Patent Law, to, 
FOWLER aND WELLS 008 Broadway, New York, 





InpisPENsABLE—No CoRRE- 
SPONDENT, no Young Gentleman or Lady, no Public 
Speaker, no Teacher of Youth nor Man of Business should 
delay procuring these 

New Hand-Books for Home Improvement—by Mail. 

HOW TO WRITE; a Pocket Manual of Composition 
and Letter-Writing. Price, paper, 30 cts. ; muslin, 50 cts. 

HOW TO TALK; or, Hivts rowarp 4 GRAMMATICAL 
AND GRACEFUL STYLB IN CONVERSATION AND DEBATE. 80c, 

HOW TO BEHAVE; A Manual of Etiquette and Guide 
to Correct Personal Habits, with Rules for Debating Socie- 
tiesand Deliberative Assemblies. Paper, 80c. ; muslin, 50c. 

HOW TO DO BUSINESS; A Guide to Success in Prac- 
tical Life, and Hand-Book of Legal and Commercial 
Forms. Price 30 cents. 

$1 50 will pay for the four works in one volume, in mus- 
lin. Postage prepaid by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


Somernine New—P.Lays anp 
INSTRUCTION!! CALKINS’ GAMES AT WORDS, 
for Home Amusement, teaching Spelling, Reading, the 
Meaning and Use of Words, and Composition. 

Catxuys’ Games ar Worps oonsist of a set of 280 
letters, including capitals, smal! letters, igures, and punctu- 
ation marks, the numbers of each corresponding with the 
proportion of their use in the formation of words, put up 
in a strong box, and accompanied with a little Book of 
Directions. These letters are printed on both sides of thick 
colored paste-board, and neatly varnished to preserve them 
from soiling. 

Tux PRIMaRy oBsrct of these games is mveTRVOTION. 
The form of plays has been given for the purpose of mak- 
ing the exercise so attractive that children will engage in 
them'‘as cheerfully and earnestly as they do in their ordin- 
ary amusements. Nor are they adupted only to children 
who have not learned to read—they are sufficiently varied 
to be suitable for boys and girls who are studying geog- 
raphy, history, grammar, and composition. 

A box of these letters, or “Games at Worps,” is worth 
a 
poe a a amusement for children who have already 
learned to reud. Every family should have one. 

Price $1, on receipt of which the Games will be sent by 


mail, postag a. 
FOWLER ND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 
“How I wisn I coutp writE 


FOR THE PAPERS!” Then send for How to Werrs, 
which has special directions for writers for the Press. 











Tue Intustratep Fammy Gym- 


NASIUM, just published, contains $30 Engravings, with all 
necessary instructions in— 


Gyn astics, CALISTHENIOS, 
KLNESsIPATHY, Vocat Putiosopny, anp 


Many Exercises, Tue Art or SPEAKING, 
and explains and illustrates in a masterly manner— 


How To Srt, Stanp, WALK, anv Run ; 

How To Leap, Cis, Skate, anp Swiu; 

How to Mount, Rivg, Darve, anp Row; 

How To Maks THe Bopy Litas anv Strareu, 
How To Make tae Lowes Fie anp Strone ; 
How To Give Grace To Every Movement; 

How to Cure Disease AND Derormiry ; 

How to Sscure Heattu, Strenetn, anv Beavry, 


It is not designed for any particular class, or for one sex 
but for all classes and both sexes— 


For Women. 
For Men, 
For Bors anp Gre1s, 


For tae Hzatrnay, 
For Tae INvauip, 
For tue DerorMen, 
For THe wHois Famity, For Everysopy. 


This work comprises the most approved methods of > 
plying direct physical culture to the development of the 
ily organs and the invigoration of their functions, the 
reservation of health, and the cure of disease and de- 
ormity ; and answers in an admirable manner one of the 
most urgent wants of the day, Were it introduced, as it 
should be, into every family in the Union, our ¢adaverous 
men, sickly women, puny children would soon give 
lace to a more robust race. Parents, Guardians, and 
eachers, examine Te ILLustRateD Famity Gymnasivy, 
Price, prepaid by mail, only #1 25. Address, 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


OW TO DO GOOD AND GET “PAID FOR 
IT.”—Take an Agency for our Publications. The 
terms are such, there can be no possibility of loss, Every 
Famity will be glad to obtain some of them. For partic- 

ulars address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
08 Broadway, New York. 
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New Works on PoonoGRrapny. 
—Sent by return mail to any Post-office, at prices annexed. 





Hox. Tuomas H. Benton said, when presented with a verbatim re- 
port of one of his masterly speeches taken by a little boy, “ Had Puo- 
wooraPruy been known forty years ago, it would have SAVED mE 
TWENTY YEARS OF HARD LABOR.” 





AMERICAN MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY, being 4 
Complete Gaide to the Acquisition of Pitman’s Phonetic 
Short-hand. In muslin, 50 cents. 

THE MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY, by Pitman. A 
new and comprehensive exposition of Phonographby, with 
copious illustrations exercises. Prepaid, 60 cents. 

THE REPORTER'S COMPANION, by Pitman and Pros- 
ser. A complete guide to the art of Verbatim Reporting. 
In musiin, $1. 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC TEACHER, by Pitman. On the 
best method of imparting Phonography, containing a full 
course of lessons, with prac’ical hints on Lecturing, etc. 
Engraved in the corresponding style. $1. 

THE HISTORY OF SHORT-HAND, from the system of 
Cicero down to the invention of s+ - ey Edited 
and engraved on stone by Pitman. 15 cents. 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC READER, by Pitman. A pro- 
gressive series of reading exerc'ses. A useful work for 
every Phonographic student. 25 cents. 


THE SECOND PHONOGRAPHIO READER. 25 cents. 


PHONOGRAPHIO COPY-BOOK, of ruled paper, for the 
use of Phonographic students. 12 cenis. 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC TEACHER; being an Inductive 
Exposition of P: onography, i intended as a school book, 
and to aff rd and t gh instruction to thoee 
who bave pot the assistance of an oral teacher. By Web- 
ster. Price, prepaid by mail, 45 cqpts. 

TOE REPORTER'S MANUAL. A complete exposition 
of the Reporting Swle of Phorography. With illus- 
trative exercises. By Graham. 50 cenis. 

NEW MANNERS BOOK, printed in Phonography. Con- 
taining valuabie exiracts. Oompiled by Pitman. 175 cents. 


PHONETIC PRIMER, each letter illustrated with a pictare 
saggestive of itssound. 2 cents. 


TRANSITION READER, or a course of Inductive Ro- 
manic Reading For the use of Phonetic Readers 
in learning to read Romanically. 25 cents. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF THE PRESIDENTS, in Phonetics, 
Paper covers, 35 cts. 


GOLD PENS, manuf tured expressly for Phonographers. 

Best quality sent post-paid by mui! for-$2 50. 

When single copivs of these works are wavted, the amount, 
in postage stamps, small change, or bank notes, may be in- 
closed in a letter and sent to the Publishers, who will for- 
ward the books prepaid by return of the First Mart. 

2” All letters should be post-paid, and addressed as 
follows: FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 

[Name the Post-office, County, and State.} 








VarvasLe Books! !—Pusrisn- 
ed by DINSMORE & CO., 9 Spruce Street, New York. 
Railroad and Steam Navigation 

GUIDE AND ROUTE BOOK. 

The o'd pioneer, es‘ablished in 1850. 256 pages, with a 
fine Map, 2 cents. Cheap BHilition, 192 puges, 12 crpte. 

“ Turety Mites Anounp New Yur” contains jost the in- 
formauon every stranger who visits the metropolis will re- 

uire, viz., all the pablic places of resort in and arouns New 
Tork, ead how t) findthem with 4 .p of 0 ty and minia- 
ture ‘Map or —— Miles around, showing ali the Rail- 

, algo 1/(0 places, and how to fini them, with Com- 
plete 8 aambout coe, wu. Price 12 ¢ ols, 

Teroxs anp Traps or New York Crry, beautifully F'los- 
trated, now ready—Pari 1. Contants.—Pet.r Fuck 5. »ps ; 


- Patent Safe Swindlers; Pick oekets ; Garrowrs; Gamblers, 


ete.. etc. Price 10 cents. All seat free by mall, 


————~ 





Grorer A. Prince & Co.’s In- 


PRoveD MeLopzons.—The oldest establishment in the Uni- 

ted States, employing two hundred men, and finishing eighty 

inarumeni ows r week. About eighteen thousand of our 
iS have Sern Setthed, and ase now in use, 





be goa ny we of no Tal ts to other makers to use this 
nm only De obtained by purchasing instru- 
ae ef our 


th hore Ae 

We have on file’a large number of letters from the best 
— ny of Music in ihe country, which speak in flattering 

terms of the excellence of our Melodeons, and which we 
will be happy to show on application. 

Our instruments have received the First Premium wher- 
ever exhibited in yee with others. 

Orders a he 

GEORGE A. PRINCE & CO. 

Jan. tr. tf. and Bo. § 87 Fulton Btreet, N ork. 


W. 8. Foae’s i iamear “Bep- 
DING WAREROOMS, No. 233 and 24 Fulton Street, near 
Front, New York. Hair, Moss, Husk,"and Canton Bamboo 
Mattresses, Feathers, Bedsteads, Lounges, Chaire, Cots, 
etc., Blankets, Oomfortables, Sheeis, Towels, Napkins, and 
all kinds of goods for Furnishing Hotels, Private Houses, 
Steamships, ete. He is the Manafacturer of the Portable 
Spring Bed and Mattress. A great invention, and at a low 
price. Goods sent to any part of the country at short notice. 


Pranos, Oreans, MxLopEons, 
SEWING MACHINES, SAFES, PUMPS, GARDEN EN- 
GINES. A printed list of all kinds and ‘prices sent free. 

wood Pianos, square corner, 6} octave, for $150! 7 o0- 
tave, do., do, for $185! 62 octave, round corner, do., $170! 
7 octave, do. do., inlaid with pearl, for $200—boxed, ship- 











ped, snd warranted in particular! Parlor Organs 
and M-lodeons at large discounts from “old 
Times hard, money valuable! Send for circular end send 
your order. The best references in America g ven in Cir- 
culare. on _ A Serene bought and forwarded 
at 2} per cent. 
JAMES | M EDNEY, 56 Joho Street, New York. 


Looxrne-GLasses, Picture 


FRAMES, Ne beet me Hos. 888, 890, and 892 
Greenwich Street, corner of Street, New York. 
lyr. HOBAG? ~ SIGLER. 








Unper-Garwenrs, 


GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. 
An extensive and weer variety of the ab »ve at 
= a prices for which they can be purchused in this 
, will be foued at the well-known importing! and 
Man ring Establishment ot 
UNION ADAMS, 
No. 591 Broadway (opposite the ———. — 
Apel lyr. ork. 





PHonoGRAPAY, OR PHONETIC 
SHORTHAND.—F.r Alphabet, Specimen Peges of the 
Phonographic Mugazine for 1858, and List of Works (free), 
address BENN PITMAN, 

Phonographic [nsti:ute, Cincinnati, O 


THE HYDRIATIC TREATMENT OF 


SCARLET FEVER, 
in its different forms ; or How to Save, turough a systematic 
application of the Water-Cure, many thousands of lives and 
bealths, which now annually perish. Being the result of 
twent: -one y-ars’ ewperienc , and of the treatment and cure 
of several hundred cess of eruptive fevers. By Cuaries 
Munps, M.D., Ph. D. Price, prepaid by matt, 56 cents. 

Address FOWL —_ AND WE LL, 
Broadway, New York. 











THE Paitin dacemests Bust, 


designed especially for Learners ; ; showing the 
exact location of ail the Organs of the Brain, 
fully developed, which will enable every one 
to study the science without an instractor, It 
may be packed and sent with safety by ex- 
press, or as freight (net by mail), to any pert 
of the wets rice, includir g box for pack- 


ing, only $1 25 
‘FOWLER AND WELLS 

“This is one of the most ingen'ous inventions of the age. 
A cast made of Plaster of Paris, the size of the human bead, 
on Leys the exact location of each of the Phrenotogical 
Organs is d.fally d d, with ali the divigions 
=e classifi: cations Those who can vot obtain the services 
y learn, in a very chort time, from this 
ae head, the waole science of Phrenoiogy. +0 f “Dally as — 

lvcation of the Organs ¥. Da 











Cuorck GARDEN AND FLOWER 
SEEDS. Ty4 os g, pat up in packages at 10 cents 
each, will be coat, prepa ¥ mail, on receipt of price to any 
Post-office in the by Fow zr anp WELIs: 


Artichoke, a Squash Pepper, 


haperegen cet Svante 
Extra rly Turnip Beet, eee vantain oo. * (for Mangos), 
Early Blood Turnip do., La: Pumpkin, 





Long Blood do., ee do., 
Long Smooth Blood do. Long Scarlet Radish, 
Early a Cape Broccoli, Scarlet Turnip do., 

y Cabbage, White do, do, 
Early wanes do., Yellow do. do, 
Early Ox Heart do., Chinese Winter do., 
Large Late Bergen do., Black Pall do., 
Large Late Drumhead do., Victoria —, 
Large Late Flat Dutch do., Linnews do, 

— Drumhead Savoy do., Salsify, 

. 
Eeely Horn Carrot, Round Spinach, 
Long Orange _ pret ol Flanders = 


Whi 
Thorburn’s ‘Nouparell bc Way bg Eealy may White Bus & Squash, 
Early London Summer Crook Neck do., 
Late. do. > Lima Cocoanut go 
Early Walcheren do., Boston Marrow 
Early Short Green Cucumber, Winter Gosh Neck te 
Early White Spined boa Large Red Tomato, § 


do., 
Long Green Prickly do., Large Yellow do., i 
West India Gherkin, do., Red do., 
mproved New York Egg plant, fay gg do., * 
Curled Scotch Kale, do., 
Lettuce, Yallow ¥ um do., 
Ice Drumhead do., Early White Dutch 
Early Saad Silesia Mt White Globe do., 
Hardy G White Norfolk . 
Fine Nutmeg Musk ‘ielon, Yellow Stone do., 
Grren Citron do., Yellow Aberdeen do., 
pee A 8 Netted $s Sep Ly Finland do., 
nlelope 0. y m pro uta Baga, 
Ice Oream Water do., ’ 
New Orange do., do., Summer Savory, 
Carolina do., do., Winter do, 
Seeded do,, . Sweet 
Citron. do., for Thyme, 
Long Green ra, n 
{mproved Dwarf do., Coriander, 
Large Red Onion, Fennel, 
Large Yellow do., Lavender, 
Large White do., Rosemary, 
Extra Curled Parsley, Hysesop, 
Improved Parsnip, Pennyroyal, 
Cherry e| ° Catnip, 
Long Cayenne do., Elecainpane, 


The Slowing soe oo balky to hocent. hy malt, bub may 
be ordered by express at the following prices, in New 
York. Address Fow.er anp W214, as below: 


Centr. Cents, 
in Beans, per qt., Se Champion of Eng’nd Peas, per 


Barly Mazaga: 
Sword Long Pod do., quart, pa 
Broad Windsor do., Nw 4 aeen of Dwarf “. 
Early Rob Roy Dwf. “ 96 British Queen do., vad te 
Early China Dwi “ 95 Halr’s New Dwf, Mammoth “ 75 
Karly Mohawk “25 Btanley Marrow a, “% 
Ea'ly Half Moon “ 25 Knight's New Tall Mam- 
Early Nonparefl * 35 oth , oo 
Karly Black Tampico “25 Dwf. G'den Marrowfat “ 20 
Early Marrowlat (White) ‘ 20 Dwf. Blue imperial, “20 
Early Zebra Dwf. “25 Bishop’s Long Px “ 40 
Horticultural Pole “ 40 Qvun. Pield Pumpkin, “95 
Red Pole Cranberry “ 40 cprias Vetebes or Tares, “ 95 
Extra Early “ 00 “% 
Daniel 0’Rourke * 00 Telee Locust, per Ib., 1 00 
Ex’ Early Cedo Nulli Peas, “ 40 Huney do, 1 00 
Extra Barly Canada do., “ 40 Apple eed, ° « to 
Ex’a B’ly Prince Albert do., “ 26 6 oo 
Sart we a e = } al Seed, 12 sorts 
Early riton Oxy separa paper, 35 
Karly Washington do, “ 20 Currant ne , 2 
on the South, California, and ld 


Oregon these seeds shou! 
= ~~ —~ pin A gemery In heyy Louts- 
iana, Texas, Alabama, ississippi people 
will soon plant their gardens. ne We hope all A be ready 
in good time, for a good garden furnishes half the food for 
many 8 family. 

FLowsr Szeps.—Prerarp sy Mart.—We have obtained 
from the best sources, in Europe and America, a choice se- 
lection of the best varieties of FLowsr Szeps yet produced, 
They are carefully assorted and put up, with strong wrap- 
pers in DOLLAR PACKAGES, to go by mar, postpaid. 


PACKAGE NO. 1,.—SIXTEEN KINDS. 


Didiseus Coerulea, Annual China Pink, 
Tpomera B: urridgil, Searlet Cacalia, 





Phlox Dr cmmondil, Centaurea Americana, 
Mixed Portulaca, Fine Dwarf Chiva aster, 
Micnonette, Mixed Globe Amaranthus, 
African Hibiscus, Mixed Candytuft, 
Calliopsie elegans picta, Fine Dwarf Lupine, 
White Cypress Vine, Mixed Petunia. 
PACKAGE NO. 2.—FOURTEEN KINDS, 
Phlox Goeen Victoria, Fine Panay, 
Uentranth Mixed Leptost 
New Gerpetien striped Portulaca, \arinae Cometahecks 
Gaara Lindheimeria, Mixed Nemophiia, 
Centaurea Depresea, Mixed Thunbergia, 


New large tlowering Mignonette, Finest Gernian Scabions, 
Extea Double China Pink, New Drop Scarlet Nastartiam, 


PACKAGE NO. 3.—TWELVE KINDS, 
Acroclintum Roseam, Perilla Nankinenets. 
Phiox Louis Napoleon, 


New Va tegated Viola Tricolor, 
New White striped Pink, yt - 


Povtalaca Aurea, 


New Camelia Balsama, umenbachia Invignis, 
New Variegated Fiax, Whitlavta Giandifiora, 
Mixed Eutoca, Viscaria Cruli Roses. 

ney who wish for only 1 package of these FLowzx Srzps, 
should pare at no ce en ere 
—No. 1, No. 2, or No. 8. yb Ah con- 


tains sixteen varieties; No. 2, fourt-en varieties, and No. 8, 
twelve varieties. One dollar pays for one package. Three 
= ee for the whole three packages, ley ey Aa 

@ pay postage on the seeds at the New York 
— Address 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 
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PHRENOLOGY IN PHILADELPHIA. 


We copy the following tribute to Mr. Capen 
from the Philadelphia JVorth American and 
United States Gazette, and we doubt not it is 
well deserved. 


The following pr and re were unani- 
mously adopted by the class of ladies and gentlemen who 
attended the Course of Lectures on Phrenology, delivered 
by Mr. Joun L. Carzn, at 922 Chestnut Street: 

Partapecenma, F->, 24, 1858. 

Whereas, We, the undersigned, have attended a Course 
of Lectures on Practical Phrenology, delivered by Mr. J. 
L. Capen, at No. 922 Chestnut Street, and have listened 
with admiration and delight to the instructive illustrations 
which Mr. C, has advanced, and have been fully convinced 
of the truthfulness and utility of Phrenology, and the ad- 
vantages which it offers to the community at large; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That we do hereby return our sincere thanks 
to Mr. C. for the plain, philosophical, and pleasing manner 
in which he has explained the causes of the different 
manifestations of the human mind ; and would advise aut 
who may desire to know what capacity in life they are 
best fitted to fill, and how they may accomplish the great- 
est amount of good, to consult him or some other reliable 
Phrenologist. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to have the 
above published at the expense of the Class, in two of the 
daily papers. JAMES LINTON, 

WILLIAM GRANGER, 
SAMUEL A. McDOUGAL, 
Committee. 


Jose 








THE JOURNAL IN N. CAROLINA. 





Messas. Fowier ano Wetis—At the instance 
of my frievd Mr. P., I was induced to subscribe 
for your excellent periodical, Tuk Purenowoer- 
cau Jounnat. I am exceedingly well pleased 
with it; so much so, indeed, that I desire to keep 
the copies neat and entire anti! the present vol- 
ume is complete, when I wish to have them bound. 
I have received the January and February num- 
bers for the present year. I am now endeavoring 
to make you a club. For this purpose I have 
been passing my papers round among my fellew- 
students. Unluckily, I got the February number 
destroyed by this means. If you have any copies 
of that number on hand, you will confer a /asting 
Savor by sending me a copy. 

I think I shall be able to get you up aclub in 
the course of a week or so. The prospects are fa- 
vorable. Yours truly, 8. 

March 8, 1858. 





Testimony Faom THe Bencu.—The judges of 
England are now uniting in the most startling 
testimony against the liquor traffic. The follow- 
ing impressive passage is from a charge to the 
grand jury by the recorder of Hull, Samuel War- 
ren, Esq. The same gentleman is more widely 
known as the author of “ Ten Thousand a Year.” 
In all that celebrated fiction there is no passage 
of such painful interest as the following state- 
ment of fact : 

‘* Intemperance and ignorance were, he urged, 
the two mighty evils at the root of all other social 
evils.” He continued as follows : “ Would that a 
holy crusade would be set on foot—a national 
movement—against these two inveterate and 
deadly foes of mankind! I was never heard to 
speak a syllable with levity or disrespect to the 
temperance movement, as it is called: for, to me, 
the sight of a man, especially in humble life, who 
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voluntarily abstains from a pleasure and excite- 
ment which he has found to lead him astray from 
virtue, peace, and happiness, is very noble and 
affecting, as an act of self-denial, which must be 
acceptable to Almighty God. Gentlemen, to the 
best of my belief, no temperance man ever stood 
at the bar to receive judgment from this seat, in 
my time at least; while I tremble to express my 
belief, that seven out of every ten who have done 
so, have been brought there by intoxicating 
liquor; I have talked with them afterward in 
prison, and they have owned it with tears of 
agony.” —Prohibitionist. 





NOTICE TO AGENTS AND 
SCRIBERS. 


Mach dissatisfaction having been manifested by sub- 
seribers to the Purenoitogicat and Warer-Cure Jour- 
NALS, because our rules have hitherto been for all subserip- 
tions to commence with January or July, we have con- 
cluded to have them commence at any time. We shall 
then, in future, commence with the number current when 
the subscription is received. We will, however, send such 
back numbers as are on hand when desired. 


SUB- 








A NEW PREMIUM, 
WORTH FIFTY DOLLARS ($50 00). 


For the encouragement of friends, co-workers, 
and agents, we have concluded to offer as follows: 
To the persen who may send us the largest list of 
subscribers for the Purenorocican JouRNAL, 
between the present time and the first of May, 
1858, we will give 

A Hanpsome CABINET, 
embracing forty of our best Phrenological speci- 
mens, selected from our large collection—the same 
as those we sell at Twenty-Five Doiiars; also, 
the worth of 
Twenty-Five Dotiars in Booxs, 
which may be selected from our extensive cata- 
logue, making, in all, a premium worth the hand- 
some sum of 
Firry Doiiars. 

The above shall be promptly awarded to the suc- 
cessful party, soon after the first of next May. 

The Carnet will prove a valuable acquisition 
to any man, and may form the nucleus for a large 
Town, County, State, or National collection, while 
a library worth $25 would grace the book-case, 
and aid to ornament the mind of any reader. Now 
the question arises, ‘‘ Wh» shall be the happy re- 
cipient of these trophies?” A little well-directed 
effort will secure them tosomeone. Reader, what 
say you ? would you like this valuable Casiner, 
and this very handsome Liprary ? 


SPECIFIC PREMIUMS. 

For $50, we will send Owe Hunprep Cortes 
of the PurenotocicaL JouRNAL one year, to one or one 
hundred diffe persons, and $5 in Books published by 
us, as & Premium to those who get up the club. 

For $20, forty copies of the Journna. will be sent a year, 
and $2 in Books. 

For $10, twenty copies of the Jovrnat and $1 in books. 

For $5, ten copies of the Jovrnat will be sent one year. 

For $1, one copy will be sent a year. 

e $3. For Taree Dotans, a copy of the Pureno- 
Loeicat Journat, Warer-Cure Jovenat, and Lire Iivs- 
TRATED (weekly), will be sent a year to one address. 

Clubs large and small may be made of one or of both 
Jovrna.s, and the premiums will be sent as above. 
Address, Fowier anp Wexxs, 308 Broadway, New York. 








FoR 

Tus Journat ts d d to the science of human nature. 
It aims to teach man his powers, duties, and relations; how 
to make the most of bimself, and thus secure the highest 
mental and physica) well-being. 

Practicat Purewo.oey, or how to read character, Self 
Improvement, Home Education, Government, Selection of 
Parsuits, Choice of Apprentices, Clerks, Partners in Busi- 
ness, and Companions for Life will be clearly set forth. Bi- 
ography, with Portraits, N tural History of Man, Mechan- 
ism, Agriculture, and Architecture, with Engravings, will 
make the Journal an interesting and valuable family guide 
and companion to all readers. 

Published mon hly, in form for binding, at $1 00 a year; 
Ten Copies, $5 00; Twenty Copies, $10 00. 


1858. 








Tue Water-CurkE Jour 
NAL For 1858 

Devoted to Physiology, Hydropathy, and the Laws of Life 

and Health—with Engravings illustrating the Human Syse- 

tem—A. Gaide to Healtiwand Longevity. 

Goop Heatra w ove Geeat Want.—We can obtain it 
only by a knowledge of the Laws of Life and the Causes of 
Disease. Al! subjects connected with Diet, Exercise, Bath- 
ing, Cleanliness, Ventilation, Dwellings, Clothing, Occupa- 
tion, ete., are clearly presented in the Warzr-Over Jour- 
Nat. Hydropathy is fully explained and applied to all 
known diseases. The Water-Cure is not equaled by any 
other mode of treatment in those complaints peculiar to 
Women. Part cular dir-ctions are given fur the treatment 
of ordinary cases at noms, 80 that all may apply it. Believ- 
ing Health to be the basis of all happiness, we rely on the 
friends of good Health to place a copy of Tas Warsr-Cure 
JouRNAL in every family in the United States. Single Copy. 
$1 a year; Ten Copies, $5; Twenty Copies, $10. 


Lire ILLUSTRATED. 1858. 

A Firs’-Class Pictorial Weekly Newspaper devoted to 
News, Literature, Science, and th» Ars; to Enterrarn- 
MENT, ImpRovVEMENT, aod Progress. Designed to en- 
courage @ spirit of HOPK, MANLINESS, SELF RELIANCE, and 
ACTIVITY among the p-ople; to poiot out the mans of 
profiiab'e economy ; and to dis ues and illustrate the LzaD- 
ING IDEAS OF THE DaY; and to advoc:te POLI1@AL and IN- 
DUSTRIAL RIGHTS FOR ALL OLassEs. A paper whi.h ought 
to be read by every family. 

Its columns contain Original E-~saye—Hictorical, Bio- 
graphical, and Descriptive; Sketches of Travel and Ad- 
venture; P.etry, Painting, Music, Sculpture, ete. ; Articies 
on Sci nee, Agriculture, Horticuitare, Pnysioh gy, Educa- 
tion, the Mark. ts, General News, and every Jopic wo'en is 
of importance and inter~st ; all combining to render it one 
of the Bust Famiry Newsparpces my tus Wortp. 

Tees To CLvusa—single Copy, a year, $2 00; Ten 
Copies, $10 00. 

Lies ILiuste .tep wil) be ent to new subscribers three 
montha, iu clube for twenty-five cents each, that it may be 
tried, and tis merits faily an. erstoud. 

Publisbed every Saturday by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
No. 308 Broadway, New York. 

For Tueer Doiiars, a copy of the PurrnoLoetcat Juve- 
wal, Lire Iutrsreatep (weekly), and the Watgr-Curs 
Journal, will b. # nt @ year to ove addres, No is the 
time to subscribe anu form Clubs. 








Farenps—Co-worxers—VoLUNTARY AGENTS, 
in every neighborhood, are invited to engage in the good 
work of extending the circulation of these unique and val- 
uable pertodicals. A little well-directed effort, just now, 
during the long winter evenings, will double our list of 
readers, and thus scatter invaluable blessings among thou- 


| sands. May we net hear from you? 
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